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ArT. I. The Church her own Enemy. Letters to a Friend 
on the late Attack of the Archdeacon of Bath upon the 
Church Missionary Society. By a Member of the Church 
of England. Second Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 108 pp. 
Ys. Gd. Black and Son, 1818. 


Art. II. Nonconformity. A Sermon delivered at White- 

Row Meeting-House, Nov. 6, 1817, at the Monthly Asso- 
ciation. of accents! Ministers, and published at 
their Request. By Mark Wilks. Second Edition. 8vo. 
_ 112 pp. 2s. Gd. Hamilton. 1818. 


TO think highly of ourselves, and meanly of all who differ 
from us in opinion, seems to be almost a judicial consequence 
of that sin, which barsts the bonds of Christian union. ose 
who indulge in it are ever notorious for a bliod reliance u 
their Gwn superior holiness and wisdom, and an infatuated 
contempt for the communion which they have renounced, 

The leaders of that fatal schism, which, at the Reformatio 
divided so large a body of Protestants from the discipline an 
communion of the primitive Church, advanged in their own 
trood opinion in proportion as they receded from their brethren ; 
and their descendants have kept open the breach, which their 
forefathers had made, by invariably preserving the same tone 
of confident. superioiity, the same contemptuous and_ hostile 
language towards the adherents of that polity, which derives 
its authority from apostolic i apne, 

The present age has, indeed, been miscalled an age of 
charity and conciliation : we have heard much of the peace- 
able fruits of novel associations, of the incréasing i Te 
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of that brotherly love and kindness which merges peculiarities 
of opinion in one grand system of Christian fellowship, and 
brings the lion and the kid, the leopard and the lamb, to drink 
in amity at the same fountain of living water. 

Those who have regarded this description as the mere 
dream of an enthusiastic fancy, or the working of that spirit 
which. delights to frame new theories and new projects, in 
defiance of the wisdom of ages and the prescriptions of autho- 
rity, have been held up to scorn, as the obstinate or blind 
supporters of obsolete or inefficient establishments: and if 
they have ventured to express their apprehensions, that these 
splendid novelties were likely to prove more efficient engines 
of destruction than improvement ; that the peace and safety 
of the Church have been wantonly risked, in a vain attempt to 
amalgamate conflicting sects and opposite opinions, by an 
unauthorized confederation ; they have then been assailed by 
charges of bigotry and intolerance, and have been delivered 
ever to public indignation, as the enemies of light and truth, 
of harmony and peace. In‘vain have they appealed from 
this harsh and unmerited sentence, to the experience of 
former ages, and to the decision of apostolic authority, con- 
tained in the Scriptures: their adversaries have been prepared 
to deny the relevancy, or to dispute the authenticity of the 
evidence which they have produced ; the stream of tradition 
has been corrupted, or perverted, to weaken the testimony of 
history, and the authority of Scripture bas been cvaded or 
turned against them, by subtle misinterpretations of its lan- 
guage. The appeal which has thus been unsuccessfully made 
to the records of former time, has, however, been strikingly 
corroborated by passing events; and they who hesitate to 
admit, that what has beep, shall be; may, at Jeast, be assured 
by what is, that the time is not yet come, when the wild and 
the tame, the ferocious and the meek, the presumptuous and 
the humble, can be associated, without danger to the common 
safety and the common faith. The two publications now 
before us, the former produced by an adherent of that restless 

arty within the Church, whose machinations have long been 
justly regarded with apprehension; the other to be consi- 
dered as the manifesto of her avowed enemies, will materially 
assist in working this conviction. They will shew that, while 
every cause of prejudice and hostility operates with all its 
original force upon the descendants of the old dissenters ; 
the new sect within our own pale, though breathing the 
language of affection and respect for the establishment to 
which it professedly belongs, is actuated by the same proud 
assumption of superior purity, by the same seated 
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spirit, and the same contempt both of the clergy avd laity 
from whom-it differs, which ¢ terized the puritaus in the 
days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. And the conclusion 
which may be drawn from a fair examination of the evidence 
thus afforded, will be this, that the great body of the clergy, 
who are zealously exerting themselves to ward off the danger 
thus threatened by the co-operating, if not combined assaults 
of these two parties, instead of being stigmatized as the 
enemies of the Church, are to be regarded as her faithful 
defenders. 

The author who assumes that the Church is her own Enemy, 
eadeavours to justify the charge by expatiating upon the 
firmness, with which she has withstood the encroachments-of 
those, who have been denominated, if not by themselves, at 
least with their connivance, ‘‘ serious Christians” and ‘‘ evan- 
gelical ministers.” It may, perhaps, appear, even from the 
data furnished by his own Pamphlet, that her conduct, in this 
particular, has not been more decided than the urgency of the 
case required; and that, if she has beén tn any degree her 
own enemy, her demerits rather consist in her slow and un- 


willing belief of the existence of a growing and formidable . 


evil, and hér tardiness in adopting those rigorous measures by 
which alone it can be checked. While the injustice of the 
imputations, contained in this pamphlet, may thus be proved 
from its tone, expressions, and admissions; the Sermon 
preached by Mr. Wilks before the congregational ministers, 
and published at their request, will furnish ample testimony 
of the futility of all those novel modes of seeking and promo- 
ting Christian unity, which the lay churchman and his party 
so strenuously uphold, and an adherence to which they declare 
to be the only true test of religious sincerity. 

The whole argument, by which the lay censor of our vene- 
rable prelates and their clergy endeavours to establish his 
position, may be thus conveniently condensed. 

The Bible and Church Missionary Societies are institutions 
essential to the welfare of the Church. 

The majority of the clergy are hostile to these institutions. 

Ergo, The Church is her own enemy. 

Or thus :—The persons called serious Christians and evan- 
gelical ministers 


** Are the only proper and legitimate representatives of the 
Church, and are the salt, which having long preserved it from 
corruption, are at this moment, undcr the great head of the 
Church, the instruments who are saving it from destruction.” 
Church her own Enemy, p. 5. ' 
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The great majority of the bishops and clergy of the Church 
deem it necessary to discountenance and withstand these men, 
as unsound in their doctrine, and irregular in their professional 
conduct. 

Ergo, The Church is her own enemy. , 

Should any fastidious disputants presume to object against 
this mode of argument, that it proceeds altogether upon a 
petitio principii; that it becomes the author first to prove 
that the Bible and Church Missionary Societies are essential 
to the welfare of the Church ; and that the party whose cause 
he upholds deserve the commendations he has heaped upon 
them, we really know not what can be alledged in his favour, 
We can assure them that the truth of these positions is 
asserted over and over again, from one end of the pamphilet 
to the other; but if they will not believe the author upon bis 
repeated assurance that such are the facts, we certainly 
eannot direct them to any thing like evidence, which he has 
produced in their support; though he has endeavoured to 
strengthen his positions by a very laboured panygeric upon 
the institutions and persons whose cause he has undertaken, 
and by a bitter and unsparing charge against all, of every rank 
and station, who hold not with them. 

To follow the author through a long pamphlet of an hundred 
closely printed pages, the whole of which is exclusively 
devoted not to the proof but to the assertion of such posi- 
tions, would be a trial of patience, to which we are neither 
inclined to subject our readers nor ourselves; but that we 
may establish the uccuracy of our own statements, we will 
produce some of the flowers of his eloquence, as employed to 
adorn the idols of his adoration, and the victims which he has 
prepared to immolate at their altars. 


The Church her own Enemy. 


The persons ‘*‘ denominated serious and evangelical are those, 
who, upon principles of conscience, renounce and abstain from. the 
vain amusements and sinful pleasures of the world :’’ p. 6. they 
*‘ are constantly urging in their sermons the great and vital doc- 
trines of the Bible and the Reformation :” p. 7. themselves men 
‘of prayer, of mortified spirits, and deep humility, they preach 
and live as on the verge ay pe Sere of the eternal world, address- 
ing their hearers as those who have souls to be saved or lost, and 
mainly anxious for their best interests, as becomes those who must 
give account of their stewardship, and make full proof of their 
ministry: nor is this all, but remembering that as Baxter has said, 
* Jt is but the least part of a minister’s work which is dorie in the 
pulpit,’ they evince such an earnestness in their daily daty 2 
catlilaa them to the character of * serious Christians,’ and manifest 


such an acquaintance with the nature of their commission, and such 
an 
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an overwhelming sense of its importance, as acquires for them the 
title of *‘ Evangelical ministers.’ ”’ p. 8. Again; they are ‘‘ men of 
unequivocal piety, and personal competency, who feel the solemn 
responsibility of their charge, and are really in earnest about the 
salvation of their flocks ;”’ p. 23. and therefore they are pointed 
out to those “ who dispense the honours and rewards’? of the 
Church, as proper objects of “ decided encouragement and patron- 
age:' p. 23. they are * men who boldly and honestly proclaim the 
Gospel to the public, and who adorn it by lives of self-denial and 
heavenly ardour :’’ p. $7. they are “ feelingly alive to the interests 
at once of their own Church, the state which protects them, and 
the great cause of God, and religion in the world; and will never 
be deterred from steadily pursuing the great objects they have in 
view.”’ P. 45. 


We cannot suppose that this representation will be agrees 
able to the meek and mortified persons, whom it so extravae 
gantly adulates ; they will of course feel a holy loathing of 
that light food thus offered to their appetites; and will 
doubtless be anxious to prove their selfdenial, by disclaim- 
ing their fulsome and officious encomjast. Nor do we 
conceive that they will be much more gratified by his repre- 
sentation of their doctrines, than by his flattering portrait 
of their character ; for though they may not object to being 
described as preachers of the ‘‘ complete apostacy of man 
from his Maker, and the entire depravity of the human 
heart,” p. 7. though they may maintain “ the absolute neces- 
sity of individual conversion,” the distinction between baptism 
and regeneration, and “ the indispensable importance of faith 
in Christ;” p. 7. thus mixing up the fundamental truths of 
the Gospel with the leaven of their own imaginations ; yet 
we are by no means sure that they will allow their apologist 
to be correct, when he affirms that they declare, ‘‘ the actual 
conversion of every man from a death of sin to a new life 
of holiness, to be essentially necessary to bis individual salva- 
tion, independently of any external forms of Church commu- 
nion, or any system of mere orthodoxy.” p.5. ‘This, perhaps, 
they may regard as not altogether consistent with the doctrine 
of ‘‘ the indispensable importance of faith ;” as they will 
probably agree even with us so far as this, that mere ortho: 
doxy is mere right faith; and that, when our Saviour pro- 
nounced that awful denunciation, “ he that believeth not 
shall be damned,” he meant by belief, the belief of the 
truth. Nor do we think that the author has been more 
fortunate, when he has represented his favourite preachers 
as inculeating that *‘ conversion is, from first to last, the 
work of the Holy Spirit of God, irrespectively of man’s 
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capacity or merit.” p. 5. Part, at least, of this position we 
presume that they will reject as absolute nonsense, if not 
something worse: for to assert the pifts of the Spirit to be 
irrespective of man’s capacity, implies a manifest absurdity, 
and irreverently represents God as pouring forth his gifts 
upon the sons of men, withont any regard to their competency 
to receive or use them. 

We will venture to recommend this lay advocate of an 
ecclesiastical faction, to confine himself to topics more within 
the sphere of his comprehension. General testimonies as to 
character are easily given, and the language of flattery may 
be learned by rote; but statements of nice and difficult points 
of doctrine require a cool head and a discriminating intellect: 
he had better, in his future attempts to render lay service te 
the Church, leave the discussion of theological questions to 
those who have been regularly trained, and professionally 
educated for the task. 

The two Societies, which find their rincipal support withig. 
the Church frem the ‘ serious” salt " ovatigelical” party, 
are described as “ both alike the cause of God;” p. 14. 
Opposition to either is 


“¢ An unhallowed attempt to suppress and silence divine truth ;” 
‘* deriving its source from misconception, or ignorance of the word 
and will of God; and from the unsubdued corruptions of the carnal 
heart, which is enmity against God; and furnishing awful evidence 
of the little value in which the soul is held by such persons, and 
of the small importance which they attach to the solemn realities 
of death, of judgment, and of eternity.” P. 39. 


And of the contest produced by the proceedings of the 
Church Missionary Society, it is asserted, that 


“« The attack on the Society is nothing less than an attack on 
vital Christianity ; the defence of that Society is nothing else than 
the necessary defence of the Gospel of salvation, ‘The respective 
parties are the lovers of light and of darkness; and as the Scribes 
and Pharisees in our Lord’s time were opposed to himself and his 
disciples, in consequence of the implacable enmity of the human 
heart, in its natural state, to truth and holiness, so it is at the pre- 
sent moment.” P. 40. 


But it is time to examine the reverse of this picture, as 
pourtrayed by the artist himself; we shall find that his versa- 
tile talent can deck angelic forms with the graces of Guido, 
or can sketch the characteristic deformities of banditti, with 
the tierce and gloomy pencil of a Salvator, or a Spagnolet. 
And first let us hear what is the genius and character of 


that great majority of the clergy, who have neither arrogates 
+ © 
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to themselves, nor accepted from others, the title of ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical Ministers.” 


These are men “ who espouse lax and erroneous notions of 
doctrine and practice;” p. 10. who suppress “the truths which 
might alarm the guilty, and awaken the careless, as the dreams of 
@ perverted imagination, which can shew no warrant from the word 
of God.’’ p. 11. “ Unwilling to trust God for the results of his 
awn revelation, they are presenting the public with a defective and 
partial view of divine truth.” p. 18. They “ manifest a determined 
opposition to the dispersion of the word of God throughout the 
earth, or to the preaching of that word among the heathen.”’ p. 33. 
They ‘are either too ignorant to understand the legitimate inte- 
rests of their own Church, or too indolent to carry into effect those 
Christian measures which alone will be blessed; and while’ they 
enlarge the boundaries of the Church, consolidate her power.” 
P- 45. They have “ long been pursuing a course which is calcu- 
ated to forteit the good opinion of the people.” p. 54. They 
** proceed upon worldly principles, and employ themselves in 
secular or inconsistent pursuits.” p. 78. 


And lastly; mirabile dictu, they not only neglect the 
appropriate duties of their sacred ollice themselves, but they 
manifest a repugnance to have their deficiencies supplied by 
those to whom these duties are not appropriate! ! by laymen! 
such impartial judges and keen discerners of character, such 
competent preachers of doctrine as the author. before us; 
who are 


“‘ Met with opposition, and branded with opprobrious names, 
when they are inclined to visit and administer spiritual consolation 
to the sick, to instruct the young and ignorant in the duties of 
religion, and to supply, as far as a layman lawfully can, the lack 
of service of the clergy.” P. 79. 


And they are really not inclined to agree with this lay 
churchman, that “ thefe seems no good reason, why the 
Church of England should confine its agency to the orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons.” p. 82. Let it not be sup- 
posed, that these censures are levelled only against the inferior 
orders of the ministry ; no rank or station is spared ; and the 
right reverend prelates of Ireland, who seem, for some un- 
divulged reason, to be the peculiar objects of the author's 
hostility, are described as systematically preferring “ vice to 
virtue, usefulness to inactivity, (quere, inactivity to usefulness) 
and Heathen morality te Christian holiness in the ministers of 
divine truth.” p. 37. ; 

The doctrines of the clergy are subjected to the same 


process of calumnious misrepresentation, as their eran 
an 
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and professional conduct. The following passage will shew, 
how artfully truth and falsehood may be mixed to decry an 
obnoxious order, and serve a party purpose. 


«¢ ‘The divines of another school publicly maintain that men are 
by no means so radically and incurably bad as not to be influenced 
by the force of moral suasion, by the attractions of virtue, and by 
a sense of the fitness of things,—that most men have good hearts 
at bottom, and that all men possess by nature the power of repent- 
ing, of forsaking sin, and of obeying God, if they only determine 
to do so,—that the necessity of individual conversion is an enthu. 
siastic notion, and the dream of the enemies of the Church,—that 
a baptized man is necessarily born again of water, and of the 
Spirit, and that there is no ether regeneration than that which is 
supplied in baptism, when duly administered,—that justification is 
not by faith only, but by faith and works together, and that the 
latter perform a necessary and essential part in the office of justify- 
ing the sinner in the sight of God,—that all such seriousness and 
preciseness as the majority of regular clergymen disapprove and 
discountenance by their own practice, is to be avoided as savouring 
of unnecessary strictness, and being either Calvinism or Methodism, 
or both; and that therefore to object to an innocent game at cards, 
frequent absence from Church, a sunday ride in the park, occa- 
sional attendance at the theatre, the ball room, and the rout, or, 
in short, to any other evidences of a worldly life, short of flagitious 
and notorious sins, would be the height of uncharitableness, since 
there is not half so much danger to the Church, in all the above 
evils put together, as in belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society, or the Bible Society.” P. 9. 


While such is the measure dealt out to the clergy at large, 
the Societies which they professionally and collectively support, 
are treated with neglect or contempt. The Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel is only alluded to as an obsolete institu- 
tion, which has not ‘‘ the energy and functions of real life ;” 

. 41. and her venerable elder sister, nicknamed the Bartlett's 
Buildings Society, is decorously stiled the ‘‘ Rump of the 
Convocation.” p. 23. ae 

We shall not, we trust, be expected to enter at large into 
the refutation of these accumulated charges against our Church 
and her clergy. ‘They are “ a_city set on a hill ;” their con- 
duct is before the world; and, by that conduct, not by the 
sweeping assertions of an anonymous adversary, will the world 
jadge them. But should the grave malignity which charac- 
terizes the style of this pamphlet be mistaken for argument, 
orits bold and confident statements be by any admitted to supply 
the place of proof, still the clergy will.have an appeal to a 
higher tribunal; and, in humble reliance on him, who is the 
, source 
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source of their ecclesiastical authority, tue director of their 
labours, and the judge of their actions, they wi!l go on through 
evil report and good report, contented, even though they may 
seem to some to be deceivers, so that they may be accounted 
true by him. 

If it be asked, wherefore are all these great swelling words 

of hatred poured forth against the Clergy? the cause will be 
found in their —— to the Bible Society, and its nu- 
merous sisterhood. 'To their intrepid and unceasing exertions 
is it to be imputed, that the former of these institutions, 
stripped of the mask of delusion, which had so long concealed 
its true features, and weighed in the balance of truth, can no 
longer boast of increased and increasing support ; a compa- 
rison of its financial reports for the last three years shews, 
that its annual receipts have been diminished by no less a 
sum than 32,590/, Hence, doubtless, the bitterness and 
fury of this concealed assailant; and if a failing cause may 
be supported by violence, clamour, and evil opening (to 
say nothing of malice, which we would+not willingly c 
even against an enemy,) the Bible Society has found a useful 
advocate. / 
+ We presume not to judge the motives of this angry writer, 
any further than they are developed by the work before us: 
he declares himself to be a warm and earnest friend of the 
Church ; and he asks, 


“Is he who, from motives of real affection, would remove 
whatever is injurious to the object of his regard, and which only 
renders that object less estimable in the eyes of others, and less 
useful to the world; is such an one, I ask, to be charged with 
hostile motives, and while he seeks only the reformation and’per- 
fection of the Church of England, to be suspected of any secret 
desire to retard her progress, or to injure her interests?” P, $2. 


This is very plausible ; so much so, that it may, perhaps, 
have deceived the writer himself. But whatever may have 
been his intentions, his acts are those of a deadly and malig- 
nant.enemy. He has assumed the very ground of his argu- 
ment, that he may build upon it general charges against the 
Church, of the most injurious nature: he has not contented 
himself with endeavouring to defend the Societies and per- 
sons, on behalf of whom.he has taken up his pen; but has 
poured forth: the -most indecent, abuse upon all who differ 
trom them in sentiment, or withhold their aid from their pro- 
ceedings ; and has imputed te such yen on * fmt sme and 
motives of the basest kind; opinions ‘which they eae 
disavow, practices which they abhor, and designs w — 

conduct 
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conduct proves them incapable of cherishing. In support of 
these aggravated charges he has produced no proof, or 
shadow of evidence ; unless, indeed, a misrepresented and 
exaggerated account of the behaviour of one or two indivi- 
duals in particular cases, and anonymous accusations brought 
against anonymous delinquents, can be supposed to justify 
him in pronouncing an unqualified sentence of professional 
unfitness and misconduct upon a whole order of men. 

After thus labouring to deprive the Church and her Clergy 
of the respect and esteem of all conscientious men, he coolly 
tells his readers, that, if she long persist in her present 
system, (a systein existing only in his own hostile imagina- 
tion,) she will be in ‘‘ the situation of all other indolent 
bodies, whether collective or individual ; she will lose her 
character, and not long.retain her patrimony.” (P.44.) It 
will not be the author's fault if the former of these predictions 
be not speedily accomplished ; and should the latter follow, 
he.may, perhaps, be prepared to sing a joyful nunc dimittis, 
and consider his warfare as accomplished, and the reward of 
his exertions as at hand. But let him not glory in’ such a 

rospect ; if he really be a member of the Charch of England, 
let him be assured that neither his own interests, nor thosé 
of his party, can be.served by her downfal. He seems well 
read in the history of his country, and refers to the great 
rebellion for evidence of the consequences which must follow 


from what he assumes to be the present conduct of the 
Church. 


“* We cannot forget,” says he, “ that @ handful of men, in the 
House of Commons *, resolutely declared themselves against such 
a system, and that the results were more. than unfavourable to 
the Established Church, as well as to that portion of the state 
which had hoped, in this free country, to bend the public opinion 
to the will of the Church, and to force upon the nation such views 
of doctrine as are not far removed from those which are fashionable 
in certain quarters at the present time.” P. 63. 


Our remembrances may, perhaps, be as distinct as his 
own ; and they enable us to inform him, that, if he had not 
read the records of that calamitous period with a veil upon 





* This intelligible threat may not be without its use: and if 
such a handful of men, thus closely combined, and steadily pur- 
suing a common object, should be found in any future House of 
Commons, let those to whom the helm of government is confided, 
keep a watchful eye upon them, ne quid detrimenti respublica 
capiat. Rev. his 
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his heart; they would have shewn him the fate of those who 
then laboured to vilify and degrade the Church. Their suc- 
cess in their unhallowed labour proved their punishment ; and 
they who had gladly obeyed the call which, in the cant of the 
day, summoned them to ‘‘ come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty,” were afterwards the willing tormentors 
of those who had invited them. ‘The author appears, how- 
ever, to have a fellow-feeling with the old Puritans, and to 
be strongly inclined to imitate, as well as eulegize their pro- 
ceedings. He dresses out their schism and rebellion in the 
same false colours which they delighted to assume; and calls 
these heinous sins, ‘“a struggle on the part of the Protestant 
population of this country for the religion of the Reforma- 
tion,” and ‘‘ a contest between spiritual light and darkness.” 
(P. 64.) That struggle may be again renewed ; that contest 
may still await us, and such writers mainly contribute to acce- 
lerate its arrival, ‘To us it will be no consolation that they 
will suffer in the common ruin which they have been the in- 
struments of contriving and producing ; ‘but they may receive 
a salutary warning from the fate of their precursors: if they 
profit by it, well—if not, they will fall without pity, and suffer 
without relief; none will compassiorate the:contriver of mis- 
chief when he is the victim of his own craftiness, nec lex est 
justior ulla quam necis artifices arte perire sui. 

But perhaps this writer and his party, strong in their own 
delusions, may scoff at our anticipation. For their benefit 
then, as well as that of those who must be equally armed 
against the avowed enemy, and the treacherous friend, we 
turn to the authorized proclamation of the congregational 
Ministers. 

Mr. Wilks commences his operations by an assertion of 
the peaceful character which marks the religious opinions, as 
well as the life and ministry of his congregational brethren ; 
and this he couples with a highly coloured complaint of the 
bigotry and intolerance of the Church. 

“ In other quarters, there are, indeed, those who feed and 
fan the fires,” &c. (p.2); to “ interests and liberties con- 
sumed,” (p.2.) It will scarcely be admitted as a proof of 
this violent spirit, that Mr. W. and his associates are 
“ peaceably pursuing, under the egis of a legal toleration, 
their own system of religious profession” (P. 3.) They who 
thus live in tranquillity cannot be much annoyed by hostile 
attacks; and they who enjoy a legal toleration, granted by 
the constituted authorities in Church and state, have little 
reason to lament the ‘‘ intolerant zeal” of adversaries, or the 
‘* vehement continuance of civil inflictions.” It appears, how- 
ever 
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ever, that the persecution which these persons feel so deeplr, 
consists partly in this; that the Prelates and Clergy of the 
Church perform the duty of maintaining and teaching its doc- 
trines, and of warning those under their superintendance 
against the guilt and danger of heresy and schism. When 
Mr. Wilks can prove that heresy and schism are not de- 
nounced in the Scriptures, and that they who conscientiously 
believe the Church to be founded on the Apostles and Pro- 
phets, are not bound to state to their own flocks the danger 
of deserting her; then he may proceed to establish the reason- 
ableness of his implied demand, that Churchmen shall be 
silent on these important subjects, when urged and attacked 
by those, who claim for all other men the right, not only to 
believe, but to inculcate what doctrines they please. The 
accumulated quotations of Mr. Wilks from episcopal and 
archidiaconal charges, from visitation sermons, and occa 
sional pamphlets, prove only this, that the Clergy are properly 
alive to the call of professional duty, and that, having 
solemnly engaged ‘ with all faithful diligence to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to 
God’s word,” they do not suffer the advocates of error, infi- 
delity, or schism, to sow their tares among the wheat, without 
endeavouring to check or counteract the unhallowed work. 

But so unreasonable are the adversaries of the Church, 
that they refuse to her the freedom of speech which they 
claim for themselves ; and while their own injurious observa- 
tions upon her articles, her discipline, or her ceremonials are 
defended, as the justifiable exercise of Protestant liberty; 
the voice of her Clergy cannot be raised on her behalf, with- 
out subjecting her to the charge of offensive and bigotted 
violence. The labours of conversion or refutation, in which 
their own ministers are engaged, are stiled the holy efforts of 
a righteous zeal ; but when the Clergy are concerned, similar 
exertions on their part are stigmatized as ‘* indecency, Fan- 
cour, and falsehood,” (p. 18.); the effusions of an uncbristian 
spirit, or the ‘‘ tributary or propitiatory declarations,” of gra- 
titude to an earthly patron for temporal benefits. P. 12. 

In this charge against the Church, all her Clergy (and we 
recommend the fact to the attention of the anonymous author 
whose labours we have just considered,) are included. 


“ Though professions of charity and candour are reverberated 
on every side, they have produced no community of privilege, nor 
even a suspension of controversy. On the contrary, by that party 
whose religious habits and opinions, we are happy to respect, there 


js displayed a peculiar anxiety to conciliate their opposing and 
rebuking 

















rebuking brethren, by a proportionate exhibition of hierarchical zeal 
against the dangerous multitude of dissenting sectaries.”” P. 18, 


Let then these gentlemen weigh this well; and if they are 
not disposed to go all lengths with their dissenting brethren ; 
if they are not ready to level the few remaining fences which 
preserve the Church from the fury of her enemies ; and to 
sink her in the general chaos of sects which now divide and 
disgrace the Christian name ; let them be assured, that what 
they are disposed to grant, will be esteemed as nothing when 
compared with that which they withhold; and that, when the 
day of sectarian triumph arrives, they, as well as the more 
consistent.friends of the establishment, will be chained to the 
wheels of the victorious adversary. 

Under the circumstances of oppression and persecution to 
which the Dissenters are represented as exposed, 


** It is not surprising,”’ says their preacher to his congregation, 
“ that you should deem it just, and even incumbent, to review 
your own decisions ; to examine the operation of your principles on 
the present state of society; and to exhibit*to*yotr connexions, 
and particularly to the candidates for the pastorship of the present 
and future flocks of non-conforming Christians, the nature of that 
dissent which exposes you, and, as far as it prevails, your families 
und your Churches to a most disgraceetul stigma, and to a legal 
deprivation of privileges and rights.” P.19. - 


With this intention, these statements and arguments are 
again brought forward, which have already been disproved 
and refuted a thousand times. More subtle disputants than 
Mr. Wilks have failed in this contest; and he must not be 
disappointed, if the public, which, upon his own cherished 
principle, has a right to think and act for itself, should not 
now receive as sterling that to.which it has so often refused 
currency, merely because it has been sanctioned by the im- 
primatur of the congregational ministers, and is delivered in 
a sarcastic and petulant tone, which, in the better times of non- 
conformity, would not have been applauded hy its assembled 
teachers. 

We are not, however, angry with Mr. Wilks, because he 
defends his cause with such weapons as it will furnish. As an 
advocate of his party, he must serve it as well as he can; and 
ifhe has disgraced it by calumny and violence, we leave him to 
the censure of his brethren, and the admonitions of his own 
conscience. ‘The Church is ready and able to defend herself 
against the most wary and able of her opponents ; and she 
has no reason to seek for shelter in the mistakes or misconduct 


of her antagonists, nor to rejoice that they use those arms 
unskilfully, 
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unskilfully, which she has withstood undaunted and unhurt, 
when wielded by a stronger and more practised arm. Mr, 
Wilks will, however, forgive us if we confess, that we are 
not always able to understand him: for instance, in the fol- 
lowing passage, the force of the argument, whatever it may 
be, is lost to us in the ambiguity of the expressions and the 
irrelevancy of the application. 


“‘ In relation to God and to religion, we are invested with egual 
capacities, and therefore with egual rights. To rob us of these 
capacities must be a crime of the greatest magnitude against the 
Author of our being, and against that religion which he has re- 
vealed to our capacities; and to deprive us of our rights, is to 
deny us the existence of our capacities. But the Gospel of Christ 
declares, that * God is no respecter of persons, but in every place 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him.’—* While in Christ Jesus there is neither barbarian nor Scy- 
thian, circumcision nor uncircumcision, nor bond nor free.’. 

‘There is but one heaven for the Prince and for the Slave; there 
is but one road for the Bishop who syllogizes, and the Smith who 
hammers his divinitv; there is but one revelation for the con- 
formist and the voaconformist, and there is but one common title 
to the knowledge of that revelation. ¢ If any man will do his will, 
he shall know the doctrine whether it be of God.’’’ P. 41. 


We cannot see how men can be said to be “ vested with 
equal c»pacities in relation to God and to religion.” Men attain 
to different degrees of knowledge, holiness, and faith, as they 
differ from-each other in intellectual endowments and in dispo- 
sition of heart; their rights, in relation to God, are founded 
solely on bis gracious promises ; and as he has assured us that 
he will reward every man according to his works, these 
rights, in this qualified sense, as rights conferred by a cove- 
nant, will vary in proportion to the measures of obedience 
and faith which can be produced by each individual. To 
‘ vob another of his capacity” would, indeed, be a grievous 
crime against God and religion, but we know of but one way 
in which this can be done, and this is a case provided 
by the sixth commandment. And though it is thus possible 
to deprive another of capacity and existence, as Rte to 
this world ; yet, even thus, he could not be despoiled of his 
‘* rights,” which are to be obtained only in another. 

There is undoubtedly ‘ but one heaven for the Prince and 
the Slave,” for the syllogizing Bishop, and the hammering 
Smith: but this is as effectual to prove that the slave has a 
right to the prince’s sceptre, as that the smith may forsake 
his anvil and his forge, and interfere with the peculiar office 
and duties of the Bishop. And though there be ‘‘ but one 
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revelation for the conformist and the nonconfonmist,” yet if ’ 
that revelation points out one and the same truth .to both, 
there will be some difference, after all, in the situations of 
him who embraces, and him who rejects it: and though it is 
ost true, that conformity to the will of God is the best pre- 
parative for the knowledge of his saving doctrine ; if God has 
appointed one way in which he will be worshipped, and 
some men have presumptuously chosen to frame another for 
themselves, this may account for their ignorance of his will, 

but never surely can be pleaded as its excuse. We have 

heard that great effects were expected to result from the 

publication of this discourse; that it was to cut the Church 

up by the roots; and that the pious work whieh every non- 

conformist, from the Restoration to the present day, had 

laboured in vain to perfect, was reserved to be accomplished 

by Mr. Mark Wilks, the chosen organ of the congregational 

ministers. How far the fearful prediction is likely to be 

fuliilled by such argumentation as this, we leave our readers 

to judge. \ 

We turn, therefore, to the bearing of this Sermon upon the 
preceding pamphlet, and produce the following extract to 
show how amicably the nonconformists without the Chureh, 
and the new sect within it, walk together to a certain point; 
and how clear and decided is the indication that, beyond that 
point, there will be neither amity nor union. The ‘ serious 
Christians,” and ‘‘ Evangelical Clergy,” will doubtless be 
surprised to hear, that they derive all their claims to respec- 
tability and Christian perfection to their approximation to 
the Dissenters, and owe all their success to their patronage ; 
and they will be edified by the assurance, that these models 
of their imitation, and friends of their poverty, regard them, 
after all, with jealousy and suspicion, and will unite with 
them no farther than they may be willing to lend their aid to 
the overthrow of that ‘ exclusive system,” to which they 
now profess the most devoted attachment. if 


“ It is a subject of sincere satisfaction, that of late years many 
ministers in the establishment have been enlightened into the truths 
of the Gospel, and have laboured ‘ to win souls to Christ;’ but it 
must not be concealed, that the preaching, and the zealous exer 
tions of the nonconformists, have been in-a great degree instrue 
mental in conveying to these persons,spiritual knowledge, and in 
exciting them to activity in their various spheres, till they have 
secured for themselves, according to their own statements, the 
censures of their suyferiors, and the titles of fanatics, enthusiasts, 
and even sectaries from the great mass of their — 

rethren. 
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brethren. Nor must it be forgotten, that it is just in proportion 
as they approximate to the spirit and habits of nonconformists, 
and act on their principles, even though without admitting them, 
that they present to society an aspect, possessing so much of re. 
semblance to Christianity, as possibly to win a tenderness of feel. 
ing, and produce a hesitation of conduct, which their articulation 
in a worldly, splendid, and legalized hierarchy would fail to com- 
mand. Nor can it be denied, that to the candid and evangelical 
feelings of dissenters, they are indebted for a great’ proportion 
of their hearers, and for a still greater proportion of their influence 
and respect. Where, among other incongruities in the system, 
their appointment to lectureships, donatives, curacies, or incum- 
bencies is elective, they are almost entirely dependent on the in- 
fluence and efforts of the nonconformists for their success ; and 
are often impeded only by the authority of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, from enjoying those useful stations, to which the goodwill 
of their dissenting brethren had raised them. Alas! it is too often 
as evident that, under the influence of an established and exclusive 
systém, they forget their obligations, talk haughtily of their Chris- 
tian condescension *, and unjustly join to traduce the persons 
whose Christian kindness has ‘ noticed and nourished them in their 
low estate.’’’ P. 55. 


Mr. Wilks now returns again to his general charge against 
the Church, and in a manner which appears to promise the 
commencement of a more regular and systematic attack than 
be has hitherta made. He tells us that, 


“¢ The existence of the Christian Church was designed for the 
EDIFICATION OF ITS MEMBERS, the PROPAGATION OF ITS BLESS- 
tncs, and the EVERLASTING GLORY OF ITS FOUNDER;’’ that, 
‘* in all these respects, the Church, as by law established, is most emi 
nently and necessarily deficient ;”” that he will endeavour to ascer- 
tain this fact, by “ applying the test to its RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 
TEMPORAL SUPPORT, and ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE; and that 





* «© As far as we can collect from what has passed at the Bible 
Meetings, we have found the Established Clergy present, treated 
with marked respect by all denominations; while, on the other 
hand, the unfeigned charity, avd CukisTIAN CONDESCENSION 
manifested by the clerical members of the society, have served to 
recommend their order, without degrading it in the eyes of their 
fellow Protestants. | . 

“¢ ¢ The contagion has uniformly appeared to us to have been 
caught in the nuin by the dissenters, who, though sufficiently 
attached to their own opinions, have always manifested a fevour and 
inclination towards the Established Church in their speeches, highly 


creditable to both parties.’— Christian Observer.” 
1¢ 
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he will again connect these both with its prtvaATE MEMBERS and 
its PUBLIC AGENTS.” P, 60. 


These positions he labours to strengthen by a gross mis 
representation of our Liturgical Services, distinguished from 
the attacks of his predecessors in dissent, only by a greater 
degree of wilful or pretended ignorance of their language and 
design. He talks of a child being, 


‘«* First half baptized,” and then “ wholly baptized ;’’ of the 
parson being “ invited to administer the communion, because all 
the wine and bread that may remain unconsecrated, he may take 
to his own use; and all that remains consecrated, he may, with 
those whom he may call to him, reverently eat and drink.’’  P. 67. 


We grieve to think that any man, assuming the character 
of a Christian Minister, should have been found willing to 
utter such calumnies as these; but we shall not condescend 
to refute them; the language of our Liturgy, and the noto- 
rious practice of our Church will supply a sufficient answer. 

Having dismissed the ‘* religious services” of the Church, 
he then proceeds to assail her Ministers. We cite the fol- 
lowing passage as a specimen, by no means the most violent 
which might have been found, of the stile and spirit with 
which this subject is discussed through many pages. 


‘“‘ Educated where every thing is more fashionable than religion, 
the learning of these agents is calculated to fit them for any office, 
rather than that of ambassadors for God; and their habits fur an 
intercourse, rather than that spiritual and private friendship, whic 
consists with oversight of the flock, and which leads from house 
to house, night and day, to cherish with tenderness and warn with 
tears. 

“ Too often ignorant of that Bible, for which the catechism and 
ereeds have been for them and are for their parishioners a sorry 
substitute; they are induced to read sermons, which others have 
prepared, or to substitute the Liturgy, for even those homilies 
which were kindly provided for them in the good old times; and 
the absence of thelr flocks from public worship, or their worldli- 
ness and irreligion is naturally desired, to sanction or support the 
thoughtlessness or covetousness of their pastors’ lives. Other 
duties are also required at their hands; chaplajnships, and profes- 
sorships, and tutorships attract multitudes, and unite them to the 
great few, while the vulgar many are suffered to pursue their 
course under the general safeguard of the Church, Linked into 
the political system, they are placed in the commissions of the 

eace; and managing the fluctuating interests of the world, by 
icences, and litigations, and elections, they are occupied too 
Pp generally 
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generally, in securing the objects of their patrons; or the political 
parties, from whose influence they hope one day to rise to the 
throne of a Bishop, and the title of a peer.” P. 73. 


From the character of the Clergy, he passes to the remu- 
neration which they receive for their services, which, of 
course, he represents to be as enormous, as their duties are 
few and inconsiderable. ‘Tithes, patronage, and ecclesiastical 
discipline next pass under review; and are treated with 
the. same sophistry and invective; and the Sermon con- 
cludes with an apostrophe, from which we select the follow- 
ing passage : 


‘* And now, my brethren, is it from such an establishment of 
religion, thus mean and ambitious, (I speak of the incorporation) 
thus covetous and profuse, thus pampered and inefficient, thus 
subservient and oppressive ; that we shall form our estimate of the 
Aga Gospel, or teach mankind, that dissent is unimportant ?— 

s it to a Church that thus usurps the authority of Christ, enslaves 
the human mind, and persecutes the conscientious dissenter, that 
we shall endeavour to reconcile our children, and our flocks, by 
importing into our churches the formularies, the habits, and the 
decorations, by which it deludes the understanding, seduces the 
senses, and exhibits its political relation ?—Is it for this, that we 
shall accustom our hearers to the willing barter of religious liberty, 
spiritual vr voluntary association, elective pastorship, and 
rimitive discipline ?—With these facts before us, have we so 
earned Christ, that we can conceive it to be consistent, with our 
love to man and our duty to our master, to support, even indi- 
rectly, a system so incapable of propagating—so indifferent, so 
hostile to the propagation of the simple and pure religion of the 
cross. God forbid! rather let us read again the history of our 
fathers, revolve their arguments, their sacrifices, their sufferings, 
and ponder the testament and the exhortations they have be- 
queathed ; rather let us be ashamed that we have done so little, 
and exert our best energies, at least, to remove from our country 
and the cause of Jesus, that foul stain, the sacramental test act.” 
P. 109. 


Here, then, after all is disclosed, the prima malilabes, 
the alia mente reposta injuria, which have moved this war of 
words, ‘* The Church,” ii seems, “ requires a British sub- 
ject to be a member of its communion, in order to attain an 
equality of civil liberty. (P. 62.) That civil liberty is the 
portion of all British subjects, and that nonconformists fully 
partake in its blessings, are sufficiently proved by the publi- 
cation of the Sermon now before us, which has not yet, as 
far as we have heard, subjected its author to any pains or 
penalties. But civil liberty is one thing, political power Is 
another : 
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another: the former, all who breathe the air of Britain 
equally enjoy ; the direct participation of the latter is properly 
confined to those who are attached to the whole of our con- 
stitution as now established in Church and State, and would 
not use power to destroy the one or the other, . Political 
power, however, is the end and aim of the nonconformist ; 
and while it is withheld, no toleration for his religious opinions 
will conciliate, no. enjoyment of social rights and personal 
liberty will satisfy him. Fortunately for us he pursues his 
object with more vehemence than cunning ; and while he asks 
for power, he owns that he would employ it to the injury of 
those from whom it is demanded.. ‘The question then is short 


- and plain: shall the Church of England stand or fall? Shall 


we surrender to her bitter enemies that vineyard, which our 
ancestors defended by their learning, and watered with their 
blood ; shall we suffer the wild boar out of the wood, to lay 
it waste, and the wild beast of*the forest to tread it ander 
foot; or shall we maintain the vantage ground which is yet in 
our pessession ; and while we secure to or érring brethren 
the full enjoyment of their religious opinions and woe 
resolutely deny to a few ambitious and violent men that poli- 
tical power, which they woald too probably use, as their fore- 
fathers did, to the destruction of the Constitution and the 
Church ? 

The answer, as far as it depends upon the great majority 
of our brethren, we can anticipate: but whether that small 
portion of the Clergy and laity who have unfortunately been 
induced, in some respects, to make common cause with the 
enemy, will at last awake to their duty, and to a due sense of 
the evils which, by their unnatural conduct, they may entail 
upon the Church, and on themselves, we know not. There 
is, in Mr. Wilks’s discourse, enough to give them pause, 
before, in the restless search after speculative advantages, 
and problematical improvements, they “flee to evils which 
they know not of.” If they persevere, there is yet, we 
trust, vigour and energ enough in the Church to withstand 
sedition within, as well as violence without; and, in this 
case, they will reap only shame, confusion, and disappoirit- 
ment; but should they succeed, their best reward will be the 
melancholy privilege of being the last devoured by that 
monstrous power, which they have armed against primitive 
truth and apostolic order. | 


Pp ArT: 
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Art. [f1. The Life and Errors of John Dunton, Citizen 
of London; with the Lives and Characters of more than 
a Thoysand contemporary Divines, and other Persons of 
literary Eminence. To which are added, Dunton’s Con- 
versation in Ireland ; Selections from his other genuine 
Works; and a faithful Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. 
Svo. 760 pp. Ll.ds. Nichols. 1818. 


WE cannot very easily conjecture what has induced our right 
good, and most respectable old friend, Mr. Nichols, te re- 
print so much strange matter as is contained in these twe 
volumes. 

Jobn Dunton, the son of the Rector of Aston Clinton, in 
Buckinghamshire, was born in the year.1659, and educated 
under his father, with a view to the Church. For this, at the 
age of fourteen, he was discovered to be too volatile, to the 
no small mortification of his family; for his father was the 
third Jolin Dunton in lineal descent, who bad been ordained 
tou the ministry. When nearly fifteen, he was apprenticed 
to Mr. Thomas Parkhurst, an eminent Presbyterian book- 
seller: his conduct during these seven years, from his own 
account, does not appear to have been the most regular; and 
at the expiration of his term, he entertained one hundred ap- 
prentices, to celebrate what he called his funeral. He soon 
set up on his own account, and became, as he tells us, the 
great patron of all hackney authors. 

The Rev. Thomas Doolittle’s ‘ Sufferings of Christ,” Mr. 
Stephen Jay’s ‘ Daniel in the Den, or the Lord President's 
imprisonment and miraculous Deliverance,” and Mr. Samuel 
Wesley's ‘‘ Maggots,” were among his first essays ; titles 
which, at the present day, we do not think would create much 
discussion about copy-right in Albemarle Street; but which, 
in those times, conduced to give their publisher a respectable 
rank in his profession. In the year 1685, his restless desire 
of rambling, led him to New Knglaud, where, his books being 
well adapted to the taste of the Puritans, he met with consider- 
able su®cess. On his return to England, he found himself 
encumbered by family debts and quarrels; and, after ten 
months confinement, he set out for Germany, and the Low 
Countrits. On the day of William the Third’s arrival is 
Gondon, he again opened shop at the Black Raven, opposite 
the Poultry Compter, where he traded for ten years, with @ 
variety of success and disappointments, In 1692, he was 
chosen liveryman of the Stationer's Company: he was twice 

married, 
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married, and died at the advanced age of 74, in obscurity and 
partial insanity. 

Now all this, we think, might have been allowed to slum- 
ber, and be quietly forgotten, without great detriment to the 
cause of literature. And we do not find much in Mr, Dun- 
ton’s own writings, to reward the labour of cutting open nine 
hundred pages in a sultry June. He seems to bave been a 
most voluminous author; ‘“‘a dipper,” as he calls himself, 
‘into a thousand books,” and ‘ a methodizer” of six hun- 
dred ‘* projects,” out of ten thousand, which he had framed. 
Pope, in the Dunciad, honours him by a mention, in conjunc- 
tion with the Codrus of Juvenal: and Warburton, in a note, 
informs us, that he was ‘fa broken bookseller, and an abusive 
scribbler.” These appear the principal claims, (and no doubt 
they are considerable), which he can advance to our notice. 

One of his most ingenious * projects,” was the ‘* Athenian 
Mercury ;” a periodical work, in which questions were pro- 
posed, and answers returned, by an imaginary society. He 
received assistance, during its continuance; which exceeded 
live years, from some writers of eminence; and the book is 
not even now entirely forgotten. Dunton himself. tells us, 
(and the notice is a curious one, when we call to mind what 
Swift afterwards became), that ‘‘ Mr. Swift, a country gentle- 
man, sent an Ode to the Athenian Society; which, being an 
ingenious poem, was prefixed to the fifth supplement of the 
Athenian Mercury.” It was this ‘‘ ingenious poem,” accord- 
ing to Johnson, which occasioned Swift's unrelenting male- 
volence against Dryden. ‘“ Cousin Swit,” said the bard, 
when it was produced for his inspection, ‘ you had better 
leave off writing verses, for you will never make a poet.” 
Bad as the lines are, they were quite worthy of their subject ; 
though Dunton esteemed the Institution which he had formed, 
to be little inferior to the Royal Society, and triumphantly in- 
quired, ‘‘ Why the great Spratt did not oblige the age with 
a second best history of the second best institution for the pro- 
motion of learning, and removal of epidemic ignorance.” 
The Mercury extended to twenty volumes ; from which, in 
1706, three in Svo. were selected, under the title of the Athe- 
nian Oracle; and to these, a fourth was added, ag”a supple- 
ment, in 1710. These were said to contain the pith and 
marrow of the work; which, besides giving answers to ques- 
tions, proposed by either sex, in all languages, in divinity, 
physic, law, philosophy, history, poetry, and mathematics ; 
professed also to be a review of new publications. A single 
instance of the sagacity of these oracular gentlemen, will per- 
haps suffice our readers :—ua sailor, whose leg was broken by 
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a cannon ball, is stated to have spliced it carelessly with a few 
wooden hoops, and wrapped it round with a tarpaulin; in a 
few days, the man walked as well as ever: the question pro- 
posed, is, whether this cure was performed by the Cartesian 
system?! it is answered, that it depended more upon Coper- 
nicus than Des Cartes; that ‘* the tarpaulin was an excellent 
cateqmatic;” and that this, with sober and regular diet, was 
sufficient to restore the patient: this answer is delivered with 
the utmost possible solemnity; and no doubt it satisfied the 


unlucky wag, who, in propounding his question, forgot to no- 
tify, that the broken leg was a wooden one. 


The Life and Errors are a series of “ confessions,” accom- 
panied with an ‘idea of a new life;” in which the writer 
shews us, what alterations he would wish to make, if he could 
recall his past tinte. ‘There is a good deal of impertinence, a 
good deal of dulness, and a good deal of insane piety, about 
this strange work, and some few incidental notices of his con- 
temporaries, which are interesting, as they are drawn de vivo. 
His mother had a great many visions of the other world, 
trances; and was very nearly buried alive, during one of her 
extra-mundane excursions. Honest John himself seems to 
have possessed very similar propensities. His father had left 
him especial instructions about the prudent choice of a wife, 
with an additional counsel that he should not marry till he was 
full twenty-five. In spite of this advice, with an unusual 
precocity of amativeness, he fell in love with Mrs. Mary 

Saunders, in his thirteenth year. The next on his catalogue 
of mistresses, and neither Cowley nor Little can boast more, 
was “a young virgin,” of whose reputation he is peculiarly 
tender, and whose name we cannot ascertain at full length, 
‘* Susannah S—ing.” On her banishment into the country, 
“one Lord’s day, as*he sat under the powerful ministry of 
Mr. Doolittle, the beautiful Rachel Seaton gave him a fatal 
wound.” With this damsel, he passed muc h stolen time “ at 
Mr. Dawson's dancing school ; for he acknowledges, that 

‘man is naturally an amorous creature, which is an argument 
of his poverty.” In his new life, however, he has prescribed 
an infallible remedy for the “ knight-crrantry of love and 
courtship.” the following books are to be swallowed on an 
empty stomach: Baxter's Reasons, and his Methodus 'Theo- 
logie ; Wollebius’s Pocket System; Amesii Medulla Theo- 
logiw ; Synopsis purioris Theologiz ; Theses Salmurienses ; 
Lawson’s Theopolitica; and M. 'Tyrrel’s History of England: 
our younger readers will find this specific invaluable. 

We | yass by the three Sarahs; Day, Doolittle, and Bris- 

COW 5 hen the first of whom he “ fell a rhyming in an ana- 


gram, 
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gram,” “‘ Sarah Day—D has a ray.”) To get him safe in the 
matrimonial haven with his after-wife, Miss Annesley, taking 
with him “ Mr. Isaac Brinley, and Mr. Obadiah Mariat, to 
second his proposition,” he asked and obtained this lady's 
hand from her father: the lovers corresponded under the 
assumed names of Philaret and Iris. In decorous process of 
time, Mr. Annesley preached a sermon preparatory to mar- 
riage; and after many extravagant treats and merry-makings, 
the young couple opened a large shop in Prince’s-street, on 
the third of August, 1682. We are presented with an accu- 
rate copy of his wedding certificate, and the poesy on his ring, 
which, with proper regard to religious gallantry, and poetical 
piety, ran thus: “‘ God saw thee most fit for me.” 

In his. first expedition to America his conjugal fidelity 
appears to have been exposed to some danger at West Cowes; 
“ this place,” he says, ‘ abounds with a generation of the 
most impudent women I ever met’ with, and we might 
easily have mistaken it for Rome, Venice, or Mycoune.” We 
know not whether it still retains the character among our 
cockney tourists ; but to do him justice, notwithstanding the 
numerous females whom he mentions with admiration, we 
really believe that all his attachments were truly Platonic ; 
on a journey up the country to Natick, which he performed 
on horseback, with the “ flower of Boston, Madam Brick,” 
behind him, he saw much of Indian manners, formed a dis- 
tant acquaintance with the gteat god Muckquachuckquara, and 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the Wonasquam language to 
pronounce ascowequassumummis (good morrow) with much 
confidence, an accomplishment at which we confess our own 
inability to arrive. In another ramble in the Netherlands he 
had ‘ the good fortune to meet the celebrated Dr. Partridge,” 
of whom, however, he, to or great mortification, tells us 
nothing ; among the more remarkable authers for whom he 
published, were his father-in-law, Dr. Annesley, a dissenti 
minister, who “‘ never knew the time he was not converted ; 
Mr. Ben. Bridgewater, who was “‘ ruined by wine and love ;” 
Mr. Keach, who wrote “‘ The War with the Devil,” and 
‘* Travels of trae Godliness,” and whom he represents as 
‘‘ mounted upon some apocalyptical beast or other, with Babylon 
before him, and Zion behind him, and a hundred thousand 
bulls and bears, and furious beasts of prey, roaring, ratnping, 
and bellowing at him.” Tom Brown, “a good scholar.” 
Tom D’Urjey, ‘“ alow genius.” Bradshaw, ‘‘ the most ac- 
complished of hackney authors,” and writer of a once cele- 
hrated book, the Turkish Spy. Dr. Shirley, a most “* inde- 
fatigable press-mauler,” and the well-known ceeanees 
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BRA Dunton's Life end Errors. 


We have not room for his catalogue of booksellers, printers, 
and bookbinders, some of whom he stiles ** hypergorgonic,” 
some ‘ peripatetic,” and others ‘* honey-complexicned” We 
must omit also his characters of the leading pubiic men of 
his times. ‘The Duke of Buckingham, who, ‘“ were there 
any merit in greatness, would be adored, for he has such a 
noble house in St. James’s Park.” Mr. Fazakerley, the 
‘loyal and ingenious” inventor of the two-penny post; the 
‘*‘ brave, generous, and accomplished Alderman Ashurst, a 
true lover of his country,” all which is distinctly proved by 
the invitation which, as Lord Mayor, he gave Dunton te 
his table; the ‘‘ pleasant virgin,” Mrs. Mary Oxton; Dr. 
John Williams, whet he thinks worthy of translation ‘‘ from 
his palace at Chichester to the New Jerusalem,” ao honcur 
for which the good Bishop was perhaps in no very great 
hurry; and Mr. Knaggs, who ‘‘ had such moving gaely of 
aspect and gravity of deportment with the vivacity of lis 
sermons and delicate softness of his style ;” that when ‘ he 
mounts the pulpit at St. Giles’s he seems an angel fresh from 
the scenes of glory.” It remained for our modern Bible 
Society orators to go beyond this panegyric, and assure us 
that their own young aspirants resembled gceds who descended 
from the skies to instruct mankind, 

In Ireland he met with some famous exoreists, ‘‘ excellent 
good at helping cattle that were overlooked or bewitched ;” 
and heard of ** a troop of horse in which one mother had two 
and twenty of her own children listed,” besides an old lady, 
130 years of age, who had been ‘ under-laundress to Queen 
Elizabeth’s chief-laundress ;”» moreover he was told of a 
gentleman who had a natural antipathy to cats; and swooned 
away because the furrier, contrary to his orders, had lined 
his mufi with catskin ; it is not recorded {hat King Stephen's 
breeches produced the same eflect upon that monarch, but 
wrobably they did so. In return, Dunton told his hosts that 
he himself had very nearly been killed, when young, by his 
father, who made him eat cheese ynknowingly ; and that he 
was well acquainted with “ Mary Gossam, to whom Joseph 
Chambers appeared in that very nightcap which she put 
upon his head, when she had laid him out.” Bat the best 
part of the book is the following story, told him by the lady 
of Dr. Phoenix : ht 

** « That some years since, having been delivered of a fine girl, 
two ladies that were then the Doctor's patients desired the baptis- 
ing of the child might be deferred till they were able to go abroad, 
because they had a mind to stand gossips to it. But the two ladies 
not being wel! enough to go abroad so soon as they thought as 
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first, a month’s time was passed since the birth of the child, all 
which time it remained unchristened. But one day, as the Doc- 
tor’s lady was in her chamber, looking for something which she 
wanted in a press, on a sudden she cast her eyes back, and saw 
sitting down in a chair an uncle of her’s, who had been dead 
several years; at which being somewhat surprized, she asked him 
how he did? And he, on the contrary, asked her, * What was 
the reason she did not christen the child?” She told him, ‘ it was 
because her husband promised two ladies should be gessips to it, 
and they were both yet indisposed, and could not come.’ The 
spectrum then called her to come to him, which she accordingly 
did; and he embraced her in his arms, and kissed her naked 
bosom, whith she said she felt extreme cold. He then asked her 
‘ where ber husband was?’ And she told him where. Atter which, 
he charged her ‘to let the child be christened the next day at 
three o’clock in the afternoon ;’ and then went away, she knew 
not how. When the Doctor came home, his lady told him what 
she had seen, and desired the child might be chrigtened, according 
to the charge given by the spectrum; but the Doctor was unbe- 
lieving, and still resolved to defer it till the twe ladies could come 
to be gossips. But the time prefixed by the spectrum being past, 
and the child not christened, that night the bed-cloaths were 
attempted to be pulled off, she crying out to the Doctor for help, 
who pulled the cloathes up with ail his strength, and had much 
ado to keep them on, his wife in the mean time crying out griev- 
ously that somebody pinched her. And the next morning, viewing 
of her bocy they found she was pinched black and blue in several 
places. ‘!'his did not yet prevail with the Doctor to have his child 
christened till the two ladies could come to be gossips. But a day 
or two after, when the Doctor was again abroad, and his lady 
alone in her chamber, there appeared to her another spectrum in 
the likeness of her aunt, who had been dead near twenty years 
before, with a coffin in her hand, and a bloody child in. the coffin, 
asking her, in a threatening manner, ‘why the child was not 
christened?’ She replied, as she had done to her uncle before, 
‘ that her husband delayed it on the account of two gossips, which 
could not yet come.’ Whereto the spectrum, with a stern coun- 
tenance, said, ‘ Let there be no more such idle excuses, but 
christen the child to-morrow, or it shall be worse for you,’ and so 
disappeared. ‘The lady all in tears tells the Doctor of the threaten- 
ing of this she-spectrum, and prevails with him to have it christened 
tie next day; and in three days after the child was over-laid by 
the nurse, and brought home in a coffin all bloody, exactly like 
that which was shewn her by the last spectrum. ‘The Doctor 
contirmed that part of the story which related to him; and as to 
the spectrums, his lady averred before myself, Mr. Wilde, Mr. 
Larkin *, and Mr. Price, that what she related was nothing but 
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* « Mr, Larkin is now living in Hand-alley, Bishopsgate mane 
truth. 
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truth. The Doctor, after the story was ended, made this infer- 
ence from it, ‘ That the baptizing of infants was an ordinance of 
God, or else it had not been so much inculcated by two persons or 
spirits risen from the dead,’ But my friend Mr, Larkin replied to 
the Doctor, ‘ that he was of a quite contrary opinion ;’ and said, 
‘ it was a great argument against infant baptism, that the devil was 
so earnest to have it done.’’’ Vol. II. P. 620. 


In his old age our author presented a memorial to George 
the, First, in which he pleads the great extent of his political 
services, and enumerates forty tracts which he had written in 
behalf of the Protestant succession. We are not much sur- 
prised at Lord Sunderland’s reply; and with this valete et 
plaudite we shall take our leave of him; ‘ Tell Dunton he 
is an impudent fellow, and has abused the greatest men in 
the nation.” 





Arr. LV. Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, to George 
Montagu, Esq. from the Year 1736 to the Year 1770. 
446 pp. 21. 2s. Rodwell and Martin. 1818. 


WE have long ago had enough of the Baby-house at Straw- 
berry Hill, and the littlenesses of the great man who built it ; 
and, if we mistake net, the world at large is very much of our 
opinion. Five quarto volumes of silly poetry, historical para- 
doxes, and dilettanti compilations, with few notices of higher 
interest than the pedigree of Henry the Eighth’s small tooth 
comb, or the transmigrations of Cardinal Wolsey’s hat, had 
fully saturated our love of trifling ; when, behold, a sixth which 
outdoes all its brethren! But these grave follies are inex- 
haustible. 

I~ one instance only has Horace Walpole betrayed symp- 
toms of genius, and even this is remarkable for its obliquity : 
it is peculiarly unfortunate that the single effort of his pen 
which bears the stamp of superior powers, should be indebted 
for its perverse excellence to, what we have heard not unaptly 
termed, a black inspiration. Uf the muses ever visited 'Tar- 
tarus it must have been just before they prompted the dark 
abominations of the ‘‘ Mysterious Mother.” 

In the volume of letters now before us we are presented 
with a finished portrait of this heartless trifler drawn by his 
own hand. The triamphs or the defeats of his country, the 
death or the accession of monarchs, state convulsions by 
which public tranquillity was endangered, domestic oceur- 
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rences on which private happiness was suspended, are all 
chattered out in the same listless monotony. 

Doing nothing, yet for ever busy ; overcharged, yet always 
empty ; he lived amid men and things which he affected to dis- 
regard and despise, but to the least of which he was in reality 
inferior. 

George Montagu, to whom these letters were addressed, 
was the nephew of the second Earl of Halifax, and private 
secretary to Lord North. The rank of the correspondents, 
and their intimate connection respectively with two mportant 
administrations, might naturally lead us to expect that some 
light would be thrown upon a period of our history not the 
most luminous, from the complication of its state intrigues. 
But in this the reader will be disappointed. He must content 
himself with the obsolete scandal and antiquated gossip of ge- 
nerations which now rest from their Jaherious nothings. 
Forgotten frail ones and departed demireps are brought upon 
the stage of gallantry in all the freshness of a second youth ; 
and we feel as if the wizard had transported us into the en- 
chanted court of the sleeping beauty, where we may listen to 
the back-stairs tittle-tattle of our great-grandfathers, and the 
tea-table whispers of their reviving spouses, awakened to all 
the stiff magnificence of whalebone and furbelowes. While 
the noble writer continues i good humour, and retails George 
Selwyn’s bon mots as if he enjoyed them, he is often amusing 
in spite of his frivolity ; but we are wearied out at last with 
the perpetual complaints of the decayed Beau, and disappointed 
Author; and disgusted with the querulous ennui of one who 
seems to have felt no pleasure in the past, and, miserable to 
add, no hope for the future. 


** You bid me give you some account of myself; I can in a very 
few words: I am quite alone ; in the morning I view a new pond I 
am making for gold fish, and stick in a few shrubs or trees, wherever 
I can find a space, which is very rare: in the evening I scribble a 
little ; all this mixed with reading ; that is, I can’t say I read mueh, 
but I pick up a good deal of reading.” P. 138. 


This, and “‘ seeing French plays and buying French china, 
playing loo with elderly princesses, cheapening enamels aud 
chrystals,” and “ watching every hammer and brush” in his 
patchwork Bonbonnier at Twickenham, completed the sum 
and substance of his feeble existence. 

We will not disgust our readers with the cold and cruel le- 
vity with which he describes the trial and execution of the 
rebel lords : nor will we affront them with any of the loose and 
profligate jargon which is scattered through these letters with 
no 
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no very sparmg hand. Our objections however are far more 
to their matter than their manner ; their style is generally easy 
and familiar ; just what that of letters ought te be which are 
written for a private eye, without reference to the possibility 
of after publication: the two following stories are of different 
casts mideed, but equally well told. 


“* The canton of Berne ordered all the impressions of Helvetius’s 
Esprit, and Voltaire’s Pucelle to be seized. The officer of 
justice employed by them came into the council and said, § Magni- 
fiques Seigneurs, apres toutes les recherches possibles, on n’a pd 
trouver dans toute la ville que trés peu de 1 Esprit, et pas une Pu- 
celle.’”” P. $77. 

“I will conclude my letter with a most charming trait of 
Madame de Mailly, which cannot be misplaced in such a chapter of 
royal concubines. Going to St. Sulpice, after she had Jost the 
king's heart, a person present desired the crowd to make way for 
her. Some brutal young officers said, ‘ comment, pour cette catin 
la!’ She turned to them, and, with the most charming modesty, 
said, ‘ Messieurs, puisque vous me connoissez, priez Dieu pou 
moi:’ I am sure it will bring the tears into your eyes. Was not 
she the publican, and Maintenon the pharisee?”” P. 428. 


To royalty in general he does not seem very well-favored. 
but of his present majesty the mention is invariably honourable, 


“ The young King (he says) has all the appearance of being 
amiable. There is great grace to temper much dignity, and ex- 
treme good nature, which breaks out upon all occasions.” P. 218. 

“There is great dignity and grace in the king’s manner. If 
they do as well behind the scenes as upon the stage, it will bea 
very complete reign.” P. 216. iw 

‘«* For the king himself, he seems all good-nature, and wishing to 
gatisfy every body; all his speeches are obliging. I saw him yester- 
day, and was surprised to find the levee room had lost so os | 
the air of alion’s den. This sovereign don’t stand in one spot wit 
his eyes fixed royally on the ground, and dropping bits of German 
news ; he walks about and speaks to every body. I saw him after- 
wards on the throne, where he is graceful and genteel, sits with 
dignity, and reads his answers to addresses well.” P. 222. 


We cannot agree with that taste on painting, though we 
believe it to be very prevalent in the present days, which avows 
that ‘* the majesty of Italian ideas sinks before the warm na- 
ture of Flemish colourmg,” and requires ‘ plump and prom'- 
nent limbs to fire its magination.” In architecture Lord 
Orford sometimes thinks better, Blenheim is well described 
as “a quarry of stone that looked at a distance like a great 
house.” And ag:in, 


Like the palace of an auctioneer whe has been chosen King ri 
Poland, 
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Poland, and furnished bis apartments with obsolete trophies, rub- 
bish that nobody would bid for, and a dozen pictures that he had 
stolen from the inventories of different families. The place is as 
ugly as the house, and the bridge, like the beggars at the old 
Dutchess’s gate, begs for a drop of water, and is refused.” _P. 200. 


This last thought by the way is a plagiarism from the well- 
known epigram, We meet too with an admirable suggestion 
for a bridge at Chatsworth. 


“ | don’t approve of an idea they are going to execute of a fine 
bridge with statues under a noble cliff; if they will have a bridge 
(which will crowd the scene) it should be composed of huge frag- 
ments, such as the Giant of the Peak would step upon that he might 
not be wetshod.” P. 204. 


His Lordship was among the auditors though not the be- 


levers in the Cock Lane Ghost. " 


“You told me not a word of Mr. Macnaughton, and I have a 
sreat mind to be as coolly indolent about our famous ghost in 
Cock-lane. Why should one steal haif an hour from one’s amuse- 
ments to tell a story to a friend in anotHer island? | could send you 
volumes on the ghost, and I believe if I were to stay a little, I 
might send its /:fe, dedicated to my lord Dartmouth, by the ordi- 
nary of Newgate, its two great patrons. A drunken parish clerk set 
it on foot out of revenge, the methodists have adopted it, and the 
whole town of London think of nothing else. Elizabeth Canning 
and the Rabbit-woman were. modest impostors in comparison of 
this which goes on without saving the least appearances. The arch- 
bishop, who would not suffer the Minor to be acted in ridicule of 
the methodists, permits this farce to be played every night, and I 
shall not be surprised if they perform in the great hall at Lambeth. 
I went to hear it, for it isnot an apparition, but an audition. We 
set out from the opera, changed our clothes at Northumberland- 
house, the duke of York, lady Northumberland, lady Mary Coke, 
lord Hertford, and I, all in one hackney coach, and drove to the 
spot: it rained torrents; yet the lane was full of mob, and the 
house so full we could not get in; at last they discovered it was the 
duke of York, and thé company squeezed themselves into one 
another’s pockets to make room for us. The house which is bor- 
rowed, and to which the ghost has adjourned, is wretchedly small 
and miserable ; when we opened the chamber, in which were fifty 
people, with no light but one tallow candle at the end, we tumbled 
over the bed of the child, to whom the ghost comes, and whom they 
are murdering by inches in such insufferable heat and stench, At 
the top of the room are ropes to dry clothes. I asked, if we were 
to have rope-dancing between the acts? We had nothing; they 
told us, as they would at a puppet show, that it would not come 
that night till seven in the morning, that is, when there are only 
‘prentices and old women. We staid however till half an hour after 


one. 
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one. The methodists have promised them contributions ; provi- 
sions are sent in like forage, and all the taverns and ale-houses in 
the neighbourhood make fortunes. The most diverting part is to 
hear people wondering when it will be found out—as-if there 
was any thing to find out—as if the actors would make their 
noises when they can be discovered. However, as this pantomime 
cannot last much longer, I hope lady Fanny Shirley will set up a 
ghost of her own at Twickenham, and then you shall hear one. 
The methodists, as lord Aylesford assured Mr. Chute two nights 


ago at lord Dacres, have attempted ghosts three times in War- 
wickshire.”  P. 277. 


We have not room for the description of the coronation nor 
George the Second’s funeral; the last of which is told very 
amusingly ; indeed we have much exceeded the limits we 
proposed to ourselves when we first took up this volume, or 
we might cite many proofs of his insiucerity to Gray (who, 
with all his faults, was as much above his friend in nobility of 
mind as in powers of genius), of insufferable iittleness and of 
bad taste ; but we hasten to take our leave, and very willingly 
consign these Jetters of a retail dealer in the small wares of 
literature, to the repository he himself prepared for them in 
his chandler’s shop of curiosities. 





Art. V. On the Church Missionary Sociely. 
( Concluded from p. 469.) 


HAVING shewn that Mr. Wilson has failed in establishing 
his first point against the Archdeacon; that the charge 
brought against ‘‘ the formation of a Church Missionary 
Association at Bath, as an irregular, unauthorized, and un- 
canonical act,” has not been invalidated by his arguments ; 
and that the Archdeacon did not overstep the limits of his 
just authority, by interfering and protesting against the mea- 
sure; we now proceed to ‘‘ the oon main branch of his in- 
quiry ;” passing over, for the present, the very unseemly and 
injurious use which he has made of the name and language of 
a Right Reverend Prelate. 


“‘ The Archdeacon,” says he, ‘ besides interposing to stop 
what he conceived to be an illegal measure, brings forward certain 
reasons to support his cause. He comes down now into the field 
of argument; and it will be our concern to examine whether his 
facts and reasohings here, are more correct than we found oe 
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tu be on the subject of ecclesiastical authority. 1. The reverend. 

author states, that the Church Missionary Society was originally 

unnecessary, because the Incorporated Socicty for propagating the 

ieee in Foreign parts was, and is, in cxistence oma in action.” 
. 23. 


Perhaps we have already sufficiently exposed the ineflieacy 
of Mr. Wilson's attempt to parry this observation, by stating 
those facts, which the published reports of the Society have 
endbled us to bring forward, in illustration of its real views 
and conduct; but, as Mr. Wilson has not only taxed the 
Archdeacon with ignorance, but boldly produced an abstract 
of the Society’s Charter, to prove that it is limited to objects 
of afar more bounded nature than is consistent with a mis- 
sionary establishment; we cannot refrain from meeting such a 
statement by the following extract from Mr. Carwithen’s 
Letter. .* oe 


“ This charter, like all other instruments of the same kind, 
consists of three parts: the first recites the act of settlements with 
succession, together with the legal title of the corporate body ; 
the second declares the purposes for which the corporation was 
thus legally settled; the third refers to the causes which moved the 
royal mind to grant the charter. The first part is too plain to need 
quotation. The second part is expressed thus: for the receiping, 
managing, and disposing of the contributions of such persons as 
would be induced to extend their charity towards the maintenance 
of a learned Clergy, and the making of such other information as 
might be necessary for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts. The third thus assigns the motives of the crown: * upon 
information that in many of our plantations, colonies, and facto- 
ries beyond the seas, the provision for ministers was mean, and 
many other of our said plantations, colonies, and factories; were 
wholly unprovided of a maintenance for ministers and the publie 
worship of God; and that for lack of support and maintenance of 
such, many of his loving subjects wanted the administration of 
God’s' word and sacraments, and seemed to be abandoned to 
atheism and infidelity, and others of them to Popish superstition 
and idolatry.’ This charter, Sir, you have the temerity to say, 
‘ is in no degree formed for the conversion of the heathen world *? 
On the contrary, I appeal to the interpretation, not of any law- 
yer, but of any man of plain understanding, whether the convert; 
sion of the heathen world is net the principal matter within its 
intendments. 

‘¢ The motives which led the crown to grant this charter are not 
such as sound agreeably to the ears of a missionary speculator. 
There is nothing said in it of the importunate cry of pity raised 


pas. | 


* « In the Appendix, No. III. 
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from all divisions of the heathen world, because such a phrase 
would badly accord with the technical formality of a legal instru- 
ment. But the Charter contains some information, which, as in 
the last century it was sufficiently important to obtain the instru. 
ment of incorporation, may not be unworthy even of your atten- 
tion; and from this information I will presume to draw two infe- 
rences. First, that Christianity can never be effectually propa- 
gated but by a‘ learned and orthodox Clergy,’ established in the 
country of its proposed extension. Secondly, that whenever com- 
munities of professing Christians are ‘ unprovided of a mainte- 
nance for ministers,’ and want * the administration of God’s word 
amd sacraments,’ they will infallibly fall into ‘ atheism and infi- 
delity,’: into superstition and idolatry. 

** But to return to my main argument: the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospei in Foreign Parts, so far from being limited 
to America, may /awfidlly be extended to any ether of our colonial 
possessions in any part of the world; and thus, benevolence may 


enjoy a wide range of useful exertion even within the fetters of a 
chartered Society.” P. 30. 


So hasty and imperfect has been Mr. Wilson's investiga- 
tion of this. important subject ; notwithstanding he has ven- 
tured to expostulate with the Archdeacon upon his supposed 
mistake, and to inquire, with affected surprize, how an Arch- 
deacon of the Church of England can be ignorant of the 
powers and objects of the Society; and how 


** A person who betrays a want of information so deplorable on 
the pe facts connected with his argument, can be the man 
who is entitled to pronounce a solemn censure on the plans 
founded on the more enlarged information ef his brethren?” P. 24. 


We have no means of measuring that more enlarged infor- 
mation attributed by Mr. Wilson to himself and his associates, 
We will confess however, that we have not yet heard that 
deplorable cry, with which all the divisions of the heathen 
world have implored the compassion of Christians (pp. 36, 7) ; 
» and unless we are grossly mistaken, even the Missionaries 
“employed by this Society will ere this have found reason to 
communicate to its lay committee the discouraging fact, that 
instead of meeting with whole nations who were thus eager to 
partake in the:benefits of their spiritual labours, they have yet 
found very few individuals in any heathen country willing to 
receive them when voluntarily offered *. 
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* This has been written on the supposition that these Mis- 
sionfties really devote their time to the avowed object of their 
mission: but we fear that this is not always the case. — 
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Allowances, perhaps, are to be made for the poetic enthu- 
siasm, which seems to hurry on the pen of Mr. Wilson, when- 
ever he touches on the subject of missions; but he who 
gravely undertakes to convict his superior of gross ignorance 
and error in stating matters of fact, should at least be careful 
that, in the very attempt, he be not himself transported into 
the regions of fiction. 

We have already alluded to another charge, and one of 
more serious import, to which Mr. Wilson has rendered him- 
self liable in the very commencement of the second branch of 
his inquiry. He has not only suffered the ardency of his zeal 
to hurry him into a censure of the Archdeacon’s conduct, as 
undeserved as it is intemperate; but he has actually misrepre- 
sented his sentiments, and altered his language, in order to 
give weight to his accusations and his reproofs. 


“ The reader,’ says he, “ is requested to” oliserve, that the 
reyerend author is not now advancing any objection against the 
conduct or spirit of our Society. This is not the topic. He 
roundly asserts, that the very design was ORIGINALLY UNNECES- 
SARY; the design of enlightening and blessing five hundred mil- 
lions of our fellow men in Asia and Africa—gifted with the same 
reason, and capable of the same happiness, as ourselves, because 
a Society for instructing the Christian settlers and colonists of 
British America was in activity.” P. 24. 


The readers of Archdeacon Thomas’s Protest are well 
aware that it contains no such assertion; and the readers of 
Mr. Wilson’s Defence will probably find their faith on the 
accuracy of his statements a little shaken, when they leary, 
that, instead of such an assertion, the Archdeacon has, in 
that Protest, formally disclaimed the very sentiment which is 
here imputed to him. And yet upon this imputation has Mr. 
W. founded not only a coarse attack upon the Archdeacon 
himself, but an appeal to “ sacred charity,” and we tremble to 
write it, to “* the Divine Mediator of mankind,” and “ the 


eternal Father of mercies,” against what he stiles those“ 





information of their proceedings in the East Indies in particular, 
would perhaps shew, that they, as well as their dissenting fellow 
labourers, are far more active and indefatigable in their attempts 
to pervert the minds of the European residents and soldiery, than 
to convert the ignorant heathen unto the iaith of Christ. We do 
not write this lightly, or at random. Let these gentlemen and their 
employers be assured, that many alterations will be necessary in 
their conduct, both at home abroad, befere their Society can 
deserve the title it has assumed. Rev. 

. Qg “ chilling 
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*‘ chilling deductions of a cold selfishness,” which after all 
exist only in his own imagination. 

it may be sport to Mr. Wilson to depreciate the charaeter, 
and misrepresent the views of his antagonist; and he may 
think it fair in the race of controvérsy which he has entered, 
to circumvent his opponent quocunqgue modo, and to rail down 
where he cannot argue down; but in the name of common 
decency, nay more, in the name of truth and honesty, and for 
the sake of that holy calling which he partakes with the Arch- 
deacon, let him refrain from thus profaning the mest sacred 
names, and the most solemn subjects, while he seeks to round 
a paragraph, or give poignancy to an invective. We shall 
content ourselves with opposing to this charge the moderate 
and dignified reproof which its author bas received from Mr. 


Whitehead. 


** Where the Archdeacon so speaks of the * very design of the 
Church Missionary Society,” 1 am at a loss to know. You are 
here guilty of an utter perversion of his obvious meaning and sen- 
timents. Taking for granted, as he does, even by your own 
acknowledgment, (and whether right or wrong, in so doing, is of 
no consequence to my present argument) that the * Incorporated 
Society’ above mentioned is competent te every object which the 
most zealous friend of missions can desire, he tells you, that a new 
institution among Churchmen for the same purposes is, therefore 
unnecessary. He argues, that if you have money to give, that 
Society is a safe and well established channel in which you may 
beneficially employ it. He argues that this channel for your mis- 
sionary charity is Chureh ot England in principle, and incor- 
porated under a charter from the earthly head of that Church; 
and that, therefore, it is a more legitimate medium for the prose- 
cution of your pious designs, than any new institution, of the 
same nature, is likely to be. He argues, moreover, that its ma- 
chinery has been long in activity, that it is as well organized as it 
is unexceptionably patronized, and that it only wants those means, 
which you are proving yourselves capable of furnishing, and which 
you, inconsistently, charge it'with not possessing, to extend its 
missions to the East, and, more generally, into Africa. Is this, 
I ask, any thing like asserting, that ‘ the very design of enlight- 
ening and blessing five hundred millions of our fellow men in Asia, 
Africa, &c, &c. gifted with the same reason, and capable of the 
same happiness as ourselves was originally unnecessary, because @ 
Society, for instructing the Christian settlers and colonists in 
British America, was in activity 2’ Is it not, eu the contrary, only 
poiating out a preference of instruments, only recommending & 
powerful unity, instead of a weak and lamentable distraction, of 
means? All this, Sir, may be waut of candour or want of logic, 
but that it is one, or the other, or perhaps both, there can be 
little doubt in the mind of every usprejudiced reader.” P. 24. 


The 
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The remarks of the ‘‘ Address” on the financial expedients 
of the Society, instead of being fairly stated, and candidly 
examined, are subjected to a similar process of misrepre- 
sentation, Chusing to suppose that, in the Archdeacon’s 
mind, all collections of alms from those who have but scanty 
means of giving may be esteemed “ low and undignified ;” 
and that he considers the ‘‘ Society to be disgraced by the ver 
act of svliciting and encouraging such petty benevolences ;” 
p.26. Mr. W. endeavours to defend the practice, by appeal- 
ing to the rule of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which allows its District Committees to receive smaller 
sums than one guinea in aid of its funds; and by citing the 
conduct of the Church of England in her Briefs, her Easter 
offerings, and her solemn collection of the alms and oblations 
of the faithful, previous to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
If Mr. Wilson can really find any analogy between either of 
these cases, and that regulation of his Society,’against which 
the objection was taken, we shall give him credit for his inge- 
nuity. 7 

For a sufficient answer to all the arguments which he has 
endeavoured to build on such foundations, we refer our readers 
to Mr. Carwithen’s pamphlet. If he is there severely treated, 
the return is at least meted out to him from his own measure 3; 
and as his zeal for the Church Missionary Society has led him 
not unfrequently to transgress the bounds of civility in his 
attacks, and decorum in his illustrations, he will, we hope, be 
the more ready to excuse Mr. Carwithen, if, while endea- 
vouring to defend a dignitary of the Church, and to rescue 
her, and her most solenin rites from the degrading comparison 
to which they had been wantonly subjected, his language 
savours of indignation. But, after all, Mr. Wilson appears 
to have been beating the air. Commencing with a declara- 
tion, that “ it is not easy to guess” the precise object of the 
Archdeacon’s censure; and having guessed erroneonsly, he 
proceeds; with great shew of dexterity and spirit, to attack a 
position which had never been defended. If he really could 
not see the purport and aim of the objection, this might have 
induced him to suspend his attack until he was better in- 
formed: others have been more fortunate; and it certainly 
has not fallen to our lot to meet with any readers of the 
‘* Address,” who have found that obscurity in this part of it, 
of which Mr. Wilson complains, or have interpreted it as he 
has done. We do not wish to charge Mr. Wilson with coun- 
terfeiting ignorance, in order to furnish himself with an addi- 
tional ‘charge against the Archdeacon ; but we confess that 
we can scarcely think it possible, that any man of common 
Qq2 under- 
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understanding, really attempting to discover the meaning of 
a sentence, certainly neither involved in its construction, nor 
abstruse in its language, should so utterly fail. He tells us 
that the Archdeacon “ conceives it to be a signal degradation 
of the Establishment, that the humble employment of collect- 
ing the alms of the poor should be considered by Churchmen 
as an office of honour.” P. 30. 


** IT have searched,” says the author of the Reply, for the 
grounds of this accusation, and can find not even so much as an 
insinuation of the kind. “The Archdeacon’s words are, ‘ is it 
worthy of the Church of England—is it worthy of the members 
of the Church of England, to authorise persons to go about, col- 
lecting pence and farthings from servants, school boys, and 
apprentices, in order that the collectors of one shilling per week, 
or five shillings per month, may be elevated into members—of a 
Church of England Society? And, moreover, be tempted to the 
additional honour of voting at meetings—of receiving copies of 
the Annual Report and Sermon, and one number of the Missionary 
Register * ?? Now see the assurance and art of this vindicator. He 
actually transmutes as crafty and objectionable a rule, in the Reports 
of his Society, as ever met the public eye, into a holy and solemn act 
of duty; and with the same perfect disregard of every honourable 
feeling that ought to characterize a Christian minister, he turns as 
reasonable and as just an objection as was ever made against so 
unprecedented a mode of collecting subscriptions, into a slander 
upon all exertions that have for their object the honour and inte- 
rest of Christianity. Nay, he carries.the point of individual 
aspersion still further: he even insinuates, and in no ambiguous 
manner, that the Archdeacon is here at issue with the Church of 
— with her Priests and Prelates, and with the Apostle Paul, 
‘ who himself condescended to the performance of this degrading 
duty.” What now can we do with such opponents? How can we 
treat them? How can we repel the sarcasms of men who thus sct 
every thing at defiance which they ought to hold sacred? In the 
field of fair argument, it is evident, we can do nothing with them. 
In their own field we cannot consent to oppose them. If dare not 
trust myself on this topic. I leave the calumny as I find it, per- 
suaded that its absurdity will eat up its malignity.” Reply, p. 46. 


Mr. Wilson evidently feels an unwillingness to meet the 
charge, which the Archdeacon has made against the Church 
Missionary Society, as an institution supported in conformity 
to the views of a new sect in the Church. 

He seems to deprecate all discussion of this subject, as if 








* Address, p. 5. 


it 
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it was, in its nature, too delicate even to be hinted at; and he 
infers a deep injury to the Church from the Archdeacon’s 
avowal of his opinion. 


“« T forbear,” says he, “ to enlarge; for really, whatever the 
reverend author may think of our feelings for the Church of Eng- 
land, I am deeply concerned that the Church should be so much 
injured by one who professes to be more than ordinarily interested 
for her welfare. Surely the language of the Archdeacon tends 
directly to disincline the whale country to the performance of one 
of its highest duties, the engaging in active exertions for the sal- 
vation of mankind, ‘The establishment of the Church Missionary 
Society has been the first attempt in our own times, to assist in 
redeeming the Church from the reproach of neglect and indifference 
towards the heathén world; and it is lamentable to reflect, that 
this first attempt should be met with prejudice, and misrepresenta- 
tion and obloquy.” P. 32, 


This is at best but 2 weak attempt to divert the attention 
of his readers from a disagreeable truth. 

In vain does Mr. Wilson labour to identify the cause of 
missions in general with the character or exertions of his 
favourite association. Churchmen will, we trust, know how 
to separate them ; and will not be hasty in condemning the 
ecclesiastical authorities, as negligent, or indifferent to the 

lamentable case of the heathen, because they cannot approve 
of the constitution or proceedings of that body, which, with 
more zeal than prudence, and more wealth than knowledge, 
has undertaken their conversion. 

The Missionary cause, Mr. Wilson may rest assured, will 
not be deserted, whatever may be the fate of the Church 
Missionary Society. ‘The Church of England, as a Church, 
has never déserved the reproach, which, as the organ of that 
association, Mr. W. has so liberally bestowed upon her. She 
always has, and always will feel a becoming regard for the 
state of the heathen world ; and as her means of exertion ii 
be increased, and as proper opportunities may offer, she wi 
not be remiss in her endeavours to propagate that doctrine of 
the Gospel abroad, which, by the blessing of God, she has 
hitherto preserved in purity at home, If “ prejudice, misre- 
presentation, or vet have, in any degree, or by any 
persons, been employed to circumscribe the sphere, or to 


weaken the effect of her labours, it is indeed a subject for 
lamentation: but these are hard words, and it might be as 
well if they were not employed among brethren. If such 
grievous charges-are to be made at all, let them, who have 


assumed to themselves, as a mark of distinction, a title, 
which 
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which appears to fix upon the rest of their clerical brethren 
the guilt of handling the word of God deceitfully, and involves 
so large a portion of the laity in the imputation of religious 
insincerity, ask themselves where these charges will best 
attach. 

Mr. Wilson’s apprehensions for the welfare of the Church, 
areas groundless as his fears for the cause of missions. With 
a zeal and affection for her interests, which do not yield to his, 
we confess that we are unable to perceive the danger he 
apprehends, or the injury he laments. ‘That a new sect has 
sprung up in the Church, is a fact, or it is not: if it be nota 
fact, it is certainly desirable to remove at once so fruitful a 
cause of suspicion and alarm; and Mr. Wilson would render 
a greater service to the Church if be could satisfactorily clear 
up this question, than any which he can perform by defending 
the Church Missionary Society. But instead of undertaking 
this, we find him again endeavouring to evade a discussion, 
on which he does net venture to enter, by his favourite plea 
that the Archdeacon’s language is ‘‘ vague.” But really this 
can only avail with those who do not judge for themselves ; 
and Mr. Wilson must have been tolerably confident that the 
greater part of his readers will never see Mr. Thomas's 
Address, before he could have thus designated any 6ne para- 
graph which it contains. In truth, the character of the Arch- 
deacon’s style is the very opposite to every thing which can 
be called “* vague:” he forms a clear and decided opinion, 
and he declares that opinion boldly and explicitly, without 
disguise or qualification. Perhaps, among the many objec- 
tions which the friends of the Church Missionary Society 
have taken against his Address, the plain and direct lan- 
guage in which it is framed will not rank the last, or the least 
in their estimation. And we will not .scruple to avow our 
opinion, that his opponents would have been moré successful 
in answering him, and in defending the Soci@ty than they 
have hitherto proved, had there not been a stubborn plain- 
ness in his expressions, which could neither be evaded nor 
dir But our readers shall determine how far Mr. 

Vilson’s epithet applies to the passage under consideration. 


“ T have said, that this Church Missionary Society is plainly 
supported in conformity to the views of a New sxcT in the Chirch; 
a sect, of which the adherents distinguish themselves by the 
names of sEnious CuRistIANs, and evangelical Ministers. I go 
further. That this Society is in any respect calculated to promote 
the sober, orderly, manly, intelligent piety of the Church of 
England, I do utterly deny. I look at the names of the prime 
and principal promoters of this project ; names, I allow, of the 
highest 











highest respectability on many: accounts, but certainly of very 
little weight in the balance of the Church of England; since some 
of the parties, to whom those names belong, have not scrupled to 
communicate with those, who renounce her doctrines and disci- 
pline.” Archdeacon Thomas’s Address, p. 8. 


Surely it is miserable affectation to call this language 
vague,” or to dismiss an objection so stated as too “* gene- 
ral” and “ desultory” to require notice. ‘The charge is direct, 
framed in the most precise terms which the English language 
will supply. Is it true, or false? Lf false, why not refute 
it? It affects the vital interests of the Association as a 
Church of England Society; for no sound Churchman who. 
believes it, can give that association his support. But, if it 
be trne, he has rendered good service to that Church, who 
points out the enemy she is fostering in her bosom, in such 
distinct and significant terms, as may enable her to know and 
avoid the danger of his embraces. 


» > 


‘“ If,” says Mr. Whitehead, “ a departure from the Church in 
points of doctrine, in discipline, and in spirit, be characteristic of 
a sect, then does a sect, and an active one too, now exist within its 
pale. And whether the Archdeacon was right or not in his decla- 
ration, that the Church Missionary Society derives a principal part 
of its support from sectarian partizanship, will be, at once, decided 
by the well-known fact, that in the management.of its meetings, 
and the direction of its measures, the followers of the new rege- 
neration heresy, the modern Calvinistic divines, as wel! as the 
admirers of universal religious compreliensions, are altogether 
foremost. But, as you*have shewn so suspicious a dislike te any 
comments on this part of the Archdeacon’s charges, I cannot help, 
as an opponent, being rude enough to press them a little further 
upon you. You must know, Sir, that there is a class of people, 
professing communion with our national Church, who, as nee 
a party in our legislaiive assembly, are known by a distinct, though 
improper appellation, and who denominate themselves Evangelical 
Ministers among the Clergy, serious Christians among the laity. 
Distinct in name, they are distinct also in manners, and in social 
intercourse from their unregenerate brethren. They Jay claim to 
superior illumination of spirit, superior sanctity of life, superior 
powers of spiritual guidance. Their humility and their sense of 
superiority are, at once, proclaimed by the Grpening extreme to 
which they carry the doctrine of original sin, and by their doc- 
trines of the irresistibility of grace, and the irrespective election 
ef individuals to final salvation. Now these people, who make 
themselves so distinct a class in the Church, and wish the world 
also to consider them as such, are those to whom the Archdeacon 
particularly alludes when he speaks of the sectarian supporters of 
your Society. He calJs them sectarian, because independently hl 
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the doctrinal errors above spoken of, it notoriously happens, that, 
in all religious and charitable associations, least patronized by the 
majority of the Clergy and the authorities of the Church, they are 
the promoters most actively zealous, and because they and the 
professed dissenters appear, upon all occasions, to approximate to 
each other, in santialtion and interests. The. acquisition also of 
political power, seems to be a favourite underplot in all their 
charitable schemes, in consequence of which they have been fur- 
ther denominated the Puritans of our times, and, therefore, it 
cannot ro pe any one, at all acquainted with the common Eng- 
lish records of former puritanical blessings, to find so orthodox a 
divine as the Archdeacon of Bath, issuing his earnest warnings 


against whatever appears likely to assist in their elevation.’? White- 
head's Letter, p. SO. 


Such then being the grounds upon which the proof of the 
existence of a new sect in the Church may be supported, why, 
it may be asked, should the Archdeacon conceal his know- 
ledge of the fact?’ Or why, when he saw that sect so notori- 
ously employed in framing and supporting new Societies, all 
of them, in their general tendency, injurious to the Church, 
should he not declare it, when the object of his Address was 
publicly to protest against the introduction of one of these 
Societies into his Archdeaconry. We agree with Mr. White- 
head, that it was ‘a manly and a timely avowal of a delicate 
but nnportant truth;” and we doubt not, that it has been, and 
will be, “‘ much approved by sound and peaceable Church- 
men.” 

Another of those ‘‘ vague and desuJtory” observations of 
the ‘‘ Address,” which have given Mr. Wilson so much trou- 
ble, referred to the relations of the Church Missionary Society 
with the Bishop of Calcutta. The Archdeacon has asked 
some direct questions upon this subject, which Mr. Wilson 
does not care to answer; but, at the same time, feeling it ne- 
cessary to say something, and having no plausible case to make 
out, he has committed himself in a very unfortunate manner ; 
and hus thus afforded a singular illustration of his own remark, 
‘so easy is it for a respectable person, unacquainted with the 
real state of a great question, to commit the most considera- 
ble,” (or, if we adopt his original language, the most flagrant *) 
* mistakes at every step.” P. 34. hy 

When we compare the statement of the fifteenth edition, 
with that contained in the first, we find that Mr. W. has now 
made himself rather better acquainted with ‘ the real state of 
this great question,” than when he first undertook*to write 





te 


® See first edit. p. 31. 
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upon it; and has, in consequence, silently corrected some of 
his most glaring mistakes. For instance, bis first assertion, 
that the Bishop of Calcutta had not openly recognized in 
India, even the Missions of the Society for promoting Cliris- 
tian Knowledge *, is now so softened down, that it almost ap- 
proaches the real truth; which is, that the Bishop has not cold 
openly recognized these Missions, but has visited them in per- 
son, shewed them every kind attention, and encouraged them 
by every means in his power. Whence this new light has 
broken in upon Mr. Wilson's mind, we cannot guess; or ra- 
ther, we are at a loss to know, why he was ever in the dark ; 
because the information which he has now evidently obtained, 
might have been always equally within his reach; being de- 
rived, as we presume, from the published Report of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge for 1816. Why it 
was at first withheld, or why it is now so partially and equivo- 
cally given, he can best inform us: but we can assure him, that 
the cause of his Society is ill served by this mi$erable attempt 
to shelter the admitted fact, that the Bishop of Calcutta does 
not recognize. its Missions, under what wus at first an erro- 
neous, and is now scarcely a true account of his conduct to- 
wards those of that Society, with which he is in active corre- 
spondence, whose interests he has so warmly recommended 
to his clergy, whose almoner+ he has condescended to be- 
come, and to whose useful and benevolent exertions in India, 
he has borne such ample and honourable testimony. 

But Mr. Wilson tells us, that his Lordship “ has not as yet 
assumed the episcopal authority over English clergymen, not 
chaplains, officiating in India;” and he moreover takes upon 
him to say, ‘‘ it is manifest, from the whole tenour of our So- 
ciety’s proceedings, that we shall rejoice when his Lordship 
shall see it expedient so to do.” (Defence, pp. 33,34.) This 
may be manifest to the friends of the Society ; but to us it 
would have been a better proof of such a disposition, than any 
we can derive by inference from its general character, if the 
lay committee, in whom Mr. Wilson chose to say, in his first 
edition, that ‘‘ Church patronage might be considered as 
vested, with respect to the Society’s support of English clergy- 





* Defence, first edit. p. 30. 

+ How does it h n, that Mr. Wilson, when speelies of the 
Missionary labours of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, has never mentioned the fact, that this Society, as soon as 
the Bishop was appointed, placed 10001. at his command, to be 
laid out in advancing the cause of Christianity in India? Rev. 
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men as Missionaries,” (first edit. p. 31.) had reminded those 
clergymen, that, according to the Constitution, not of the 
Church of England only, but of every true Church in the 
world, they could not regularly undertake a spiritual charge 
in any diocese, without the leave of its Bishop; and that, 
therefore, their first duty on entering the diocese of Calcutta, 
was, fo announce their arrival to the Bishop, and to request 
his permission to officiate, and his direction as to the time, 
place, and mode, in which their services might be most useful, 
Jiad such an application becn made, we will venture to say 
that Mr. Wilson would have had. no difficulty in answering 
the questions of the Address; and until such application be 
made, and such permission given, we shall consider the want 
of these, to be a prool, among many others, that this Church 
Missionary Society has in fact nothing of the Church about it, 
but its name ; and that in its foreign labours, not less than in 
its domestic proceedings, it is too fond of “* thrusting its sickle 
mto the harvest of others.” 

‘There #re perhaps other passages in this controversy, which 
well deserve attention; but we have already far exceeded our 
ordinary limits, and we must now turn to a subject, which we 
have purposely reserved until the other points of Mr. Wilson's 
arguinent were discussed ; a subject too delicate; and too im- 
portant, to be lightly passed over. 

Mr. Wilson has not only joined the Bath Committee in their 
attempt to. raise a clamour against Archdeacon Thomas, for 
having, as they represent it, insulted the episcopal character 
and oflice, in that part of his Address, which related to the 
Honourable and Right Reverend Prelate, who presided at the 
ineeting ; but he has endeavoured to strengthen his own cause, 
by still further involving that dignified personage in the con- 
troversy, as a witness, either against the veracity of the Arch- 
deacon, or the consistency of his diocesan. 

It appears, that the Bishop of Gloucester left a written state- 
ment at his bookseller’s, for public inspection ; the purport of 
which was, first to exculpate himself from the suspicion of 
having acted in a manner disrespectful or displeasing to the 
Bishop of the Diocese ; and further, to intimate his own cone 
viction, that the Archdeacon, by introducing the name of his 
diocesan, as protesting against the meeting, had acted in a 
manner both unauthorized and unjustifiable. Of all the inci- 
dents which have attended this controversy, we see none to be 
more lamented than this. It appears to us little desirable, 
that a Prelate of our Church should think it necessary to put 
in a defence of his conduct at the bar of the public; still less 
that this defence should appear in the shape of a statement 
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left for the perusal of the loungers in a bookseller’s shop; 
and least of all, that such a mode, and such a chamel, should 
be chosen for the publication of an opinion, so derogatory to 
the moral character, as well as the official conduct of a digni- 
tary, who, though his Lordship’s inferior in ecclesiastical rank 
and power, was his superior in local authority on that spot, 
where, in the discharge of what, to the best of his judgment, 
he conceived to be his official duty, he felt compelled to ob- 
ject strongly against his Lordship’s presence and inter- 
ference. 

Surely the Right Reverend Prelate, whose amiable and 
zealous character has insured him the respect of those, who 
are not always able to agree with him in his opinions, or to 
admire his conduct, could not have intended to place the Arch- 
deacon in the cruel dilemma of being either obliged to sit 
down in silence under so grievous an imputation, or to divulge 
the confidential communications of his diocesan, by which pro- 
ceeding alone that imputation could be repelled. ” 

It is to be observed, that the Archdeacon’s language refers 
to a fact; that he states this fact broadly and positively; and 
that, in opposition to it, we have only the expressed ‘ opi- 
nion,” the “ firm belief,” of the Bishop of Gloucester, that he 
made use of his diocesan’s name without autherity. Are we 
to decide between these two apparently conflicting statements ? 
If so, may we not be allowed, without failing in the respect we 
owe, and could willingly pay to the ce art office, to suppose 
it more likely that the Bishop may have formed his opinion 
upon insufficient data, than that the Archdeacon has forfeited 
his title to the character of veracity? The call which Mr. 
Wilson has so confidently, and we may add unwarrantably, 
made upon the Archdeacon, to produce his authority for hav- 
ing used the name of his diocesan, has been received by him 
in silence: but we are not hastily to mfer from hence that he 
could not answer a question, which he might consider that 
Mr. W. had no right to ask. Knowing that he is not obliged 
to answer the interrogatories of a private clergyman of ano- 
ther diocese, nor to account to an anomalous Association 
within his own Archdeaconry, for his official conduct; and 
considering that his diocesan is alone competent to call him to 
account for the use which he has made of his name, he may 
perhaps regard the fact, that no such step has been taken by 
the venerable Bishop, as the only reply which Mr. Wilson and 


the Church Missionary Society had a right to expeet; and to. 


consider it as furnishing full and sufficient proof to the public 
at large, that he really acted under authority. But, though 
the Archdeacon has hitherto taken no notice of this appeal, it 


has 
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has produced some remarks from Mr. Whitehead, which de- 
serve consideration. 


** Now, Sir, I am sure you will agree with me in thinking, that 
the term “ unwarrantable,” may, with strict-propriety, be applied 
to the aspersions, which, on this point, have been sedulously cast 
upon the Archdeacon’s character, when I inferm you, as I do upon 
really undoubted authority, that he did, previous to his late inter- 
ference with your meeting, anxiously confer with his diocesan re- 
apestng the merits and projects of the Church Missionary Society ; 
that his Lordship’s sentiments upon those subjects entirely coin- 
cided with his own, and that he was authorized by his Lordship to 
impart them generally to the Clergy and others, as circumstances 
might, in his judgment, require. I have the same authority also 
for informing you, that he did, at the same time, impart ta his Lord. 
ship his design to attend the meeting in his Archidiaconal capacity, 
and protest against the formation of your Society in his jurisdiction, 
and that his Lordship told him, that, in doing so, in his opinion, 
he would only be doing his duty. His “ venerable diocesan,” he 
has the high satisfaction of knowing, still continues to think, thai, 
in attending and protesting, his conduct was regular and proper. 
I shall not, Sir, vainly attempt, by any comments of mine, to 
strengthen this answer to your insinuations and challenge. The 
former must be admitted to have been unfounded, the latter to have 
been, at least, imprudent *.’”” (Whitehead’s Letter, p. 10.) 


We are then compelled to believe, that some unfortunate 
misunderstanding of this subject has produced the ‘ opinion,” 
and “‘ firm belief,” expressed by the Bishop of Gloucester. 
We can conceive many ways, in which the circumstances may 
have represented themselves to the Bishop’s mind, so as to 
induce such an opinion; without having recourse to so harsh 
an expedient, as that of imputing misrepresentation to one of 
those dignified personages, or unjustifiable and wnauthorised 
conduct to the other. But we deeply regret, that the state- 
ment left at Mr. Hatchard’s, was ever made, for it can onl 
tend to evil: it has unnecessarily committed characters which 
ought to be held sacred ; and it has lowered the dignity of the 
Episcopal station in the eyes of the public, by involving a Pre- 
late, without sufficient cause, in a personal attack upon a bro- 
ther clergyman, whose public station in the Church, as well as 
his known honour and manliness in private life, should have 
shielded him from such an act of hostility. 





ay Since this article was written, a second edition of Mr. White- 
head’s pamphlet has been published, to which is appended, a letter 
from the Archdeacon of Bath, confirming the above statement 10 


all its particulars. Rev. ; Having 
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Having thus, firmly, but we trust respectfully, declared our 
sentiments respecting the expediency and propriety of this 
statement, we proceed to the use made of it by Mr. Wilson ; 
and here, we confess, we feel under no obligation to repress 
that surprise and indignation which rises in our bosoms. 

Eager to inflict a wound upon the Archdeacon, Mr.. Wilson 
has met with the fate which often attends. upon the rash and 
anskilfal use of an offensive weapon. He has laboured to 
convict his adversary of misrepresentation, and has indelibly 
fixed the disgrace upon himself. It appears, from his own 
admission, that he has been guilty of error and inaccuracy ; 
and when it is remembered, that this error and inaccuracy 
proceeded from an over-anxiety to attach an odious imputa- 
tion to a clergyman who had never injured him, the admission 
will appear to be sufficiently humiliating. But, as if to point 
the weapon, which he has thus turned against himself, Mr. 
Wilson tells us, that, 


“« When the act to which zeal and duty impel men, is itself that 
ef protesting against intemperate zeal and a mistaken sense of duty 
in others; when a censor stands up specifically to point out the 
distinction between a well-informed aiid an ignorant prety 5 when 
such a censor is invested with an office of respectability in the 
Church, and his denunciations derive weight from his public sta- 
tion; and, above all, when such a person comes forward to deliver 
an Address, composed in the calmness of the closet, and therefore 
with every advantage of previous deliberation ; it is plain, that we 
have a right to expect more than common caution and reserve, a 
mind well informed on his subject, and arguments sound and per. 
spicuous in support of his assertions.” (Defence, p. 20.) 


The rule is excellent: but how has this director of his bre- 
thren acted himself? Undertaking to report a statement made 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, the object of which is, to censure 
‘‘ mtemperate zeal, and a mistaken sense of duty,” in another ; 
though he has a written document to refer to, and all “ the 
calmness of his closet,” and ‘ oT advantage of previous 
deliberation” to assist him, he introduces into his report of 
that statement, words which it does not cofitain, and an asser- 
tion which the Bishop of Gloucester has distinctly disavowed ; 
and all this he does, because this version of the statement 
enables him to make out a stronger case against the Archdea- 
con. ‘this surely is “ a fault of no common magnitude.” 
“‘ Respect is indeed due to measures, however erroneous, if 
they have been ys tee by an honest zeal, and a strong und 
imperative sense of duty.” (Defence, PP: 19, 20.) But what 
must be the character of that “‘ zeal,” which can suggest such 
* @ measure 
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a measure as this? And what must be that controversialist’s 


ts 


sense of duty,” who can condescend to garble a written do- 
cument, and thus make it capable of sustaming an accusation, 
which, in its genuine form, it could not have upheld?) When 
we are forced to animadvert upon such conduct, respect must 
sink, and courtesy itself be unable to repress the language of 
reproof and idignation. 

Mr. Wilson indeed wished the readers of his seven first edi- 
tions to believe, tuat there was no great difference between 
saying, that the Bishop of Gloucester had consulted the Bishop 
vf Bath and Wells on the propriety of his attending the 
meeting, and that he had mentioned his intention of so doing ; 
and that ‘* the argument remained the same.” 

The Bishop of Gloucester, however, it appears, thought 
otherwise ; for the moment the false statement reached him, 
he deemed it necessary to write immediately to the bookseller, 
whom he bad chosen as the depositary of his statement, to 
know whether an expression had slipped into it, “ capable of 
conveying a declaration, that he had consulted the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells as to his attendance upon the meeting—an 
expression contrary to bis own knowledge of the fact.” 
(Wilson's Appendix, No. 5.) 

It is probable, that many of Mr. Wilson’s readers viewed 
this matter much in the same light with the’ Bishop of Glou- 
cester; and we are confident, that every impartial and re- 
flecting person wil] allow, that, according to his own account 
of the matter, Mr. Wilson’s confessed ‘‘ error and inaccu- 
racy,” amounted to that, which the Right Reverend Prelate 
was so properly anxious to exculpate himself from having 
made, an assertion ‘“ contrary to his own knowledge of the 
fact.” Mr. Wilson himself seems to have felt, that his con- 
duct required sume further apology, and therefore he brings 
forward the additional allegation, that he had 


*“ Seen a letter from the Bishop of Gloucester, in which his 
Lordshij mentions his having acquainted the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells with his intention to attend the meeting, as well as submitted 
his design of preaching for the Society, to his Lordship’s decision ; 
and that he considered that letter as a part of his Lordship’s state- 
ment.”” (Note to the second and five subsequent editions. ) 


Here then we have another striking illustration of Mr. 
Wilson’s remark upon the “ ease with which a respectable 
person may commit the most considerable mistakes at ever 
step.” We will not be so uncourteous as to remind Mr. W. 
that he, who wanders into crooked paths, is very likely to lose 
his way ; but assuredly he has bewildered himself, when Er: 
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haps he intended only to bewilder his readers. Ilad he no 
kind Mentor at his elbow, to remind him of the difference be- 
tween a private letter, and a public document! Did it never 
qcecur to him, that the one, which was written only for the 
‘information of an individual, could never be intended er cen- 
sidered to form a part of the other, which was left at a book- 
seller's shop for general inspection. Did he not retlect upon 
the double breach of confidence towards the writer of that 
letter, and the friend who shewed it to him, which he was 
guilty of, when he thus made use of its contents! And, if 
all these considerations were overlooked in his haste to ex- 
pose the Archdeacon, did he not pause to cousider the neces- 
sity of adherimg to the terms of this private letter; did he 
not anticipate the disgrace and confusion, consequent upon 
the possible discovery of the fact, that he had attempted te 
defend one inaccuracy, by committing another; and that 


some ill-natured critic might perheps convict him, upon his 


own confession, of having garbled two documents instead of 
one? Had Mr. Wilson really erred at tirst, through mere in- 
advertence, we might have expected a candid and unqualified 
acknowledgment of his error, aw apology to the injured party 
for the imputation it conveyed, and a copy verbatim et lite- 
ratim of the document which he had mis-stated. But how 
different from this ingenuous proceeding, is his conduct, 
Though driven from his premises, he pertinaciously adheres 
to his conclusion. ‘‘ The argument,” says he, ‘* remains the 
same:” though the very evidence on which that argument was 
built, had failed, and he was compelled to make the degrad- 
ing confession ; still he does not alter his report of the state- 
ment in six subsequent editions, but suffers the text to stand 
as it did at first, qualified only by his explanatory, and, as he 
vainly hoped, exculpatory note. We are almost tempted to 
ask, did Mr. Wilson think, that some readers never looked at 
notes ; or did he calculate upon the force of first impressions, 
that he thus continued to leave the convenient, though de- 
tected error, in the text of his pamphlet? In subsequent 
editions, however, there appeared a new text, and anew note; 
the former, deprived of its sting; the latter preserving, as far 
as possible, the quibbles and evasions of its predecessor, but 
affecting to treat the whole matter as a mere inadvertence, and 
an immaterial error. But even this, it should seem, did not 
suffice to repel the attacks to which he had thus laid himself 
open, or to remove the effect produced by the exposure. We 
have therefore, in the fifteenth edition, now before us, what is 
called an additional Appendix, which has at least the merit of 
being something like a plain, unvarnished narrative 4 _ 
ou 
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though tardy, the confession will, we hope, avail somewhat 
with his readers and the public, asa symptom of repentance, 
and an inclination to return to that plain and straight road, 
which, in an evil hour for himself, he had forsaken. We 
should have been more inclined to give Mr. Wilson credit for 
thus having at last done justice to the truth, had he not pre- 
faced this edition with an advertisement, in which, as if to 
make a set-off against his own shame, he still endeavours to 
affix the charge upon the Archdeacon, which all his garbling 
and note-writing had failed to establish. This indeed is piti- 
ful: but still we trust, that, upon the whole, this affair will not 
be without its utility. It may operate as a caution to Mr. 
Wilson, not to deal hard measure to his brethren, if again he 
should be engaged in controversy ; not to advise them so dog- 
matically about calmness, and deliberation, and correctness, 
since he now finds himself liable to error, haste, and inad- 
vertency. “And, above all, as a controversialist, let it teach 
him, never to push his proofs or his arguments too far: he 
who endeavours tu prove too much, ends in proving nothing ; 
and he who, in his anxiety to establish a case against his anta- 
gonist, mistakes the plain and obvious meaning of the terms 
on which his whole argument is to be founded, will not only 
lose all reputation as a disputant, but will be in danger of for- 
feiting his credit as an evidence. 

We have, we fear, already exhausted the patience of our 
readers ; and yet, as we are about to take leave of this con- 
troversy, we are unwilling to close our article without a few 
remarks upon the general character of the several publications 
which it has reviewed. Mr. Wilson, as apparently the chosen 
advocate of the Church Missionary Society, claims our first 
attention. Weare by no means desirous of withholding from 
his pamphlet any praise which it may justly claim; but we are 
fearful, lest what we concede to the ability of the polemic, 
may seem to detract somewhat from the character of the man. 
If he has written for his party ; if his object has been to throw 
a veil over the defects of their cause; to palliate or conceal 
the irregularity of their proceedings; to weaken the force, if 
he contd not divert the aim, of that deadly blow, which had 
been levelled at their projects; if he has toiled to strengthen 
the deception of those who wished to be deceived, or to supply 
a willing, but unfurnished disputant, with a shew of reasoning, 
in defence of the Church Missionary Society ; his fourteen 
thousand pamphlets have not perhaps been distributed with- 
outeffect. But if he had a higher aim; if he really wished to 
convince the reflecting and informed; if he hoped tg prove to 
them, that his Society had been unnecessarily, unfairly, or an- 

-warrantably 
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warrantably attacked; and to unite the wise with the unthink- 
ing, in its support, he has, we are convinced, laboured in vain. 
Such readers will not be led away by the glitter of bis elo- 
quence, from the main points in debate; before they decide 
against the voice of authority, which has been raised on this 
oceasion, they will require plain and satisfactory answers to 
the charges which have been brought against the Society ; 
and these Mr. Wilson has not given. The answers to his 
pamphlet, which we have selected, are of very different 
character. 

The author of the ‘* Reply,” is a controversialist of consi- 
derable talent; he has closely followed Mr. Wilson through 
the mazes in which he has chosen to wander, and has detected 
his sophistries, and exposed the artifices of his party, with vi- 
gour and acuteness. Mr. Plees, without entering fully or 
deeply into the question, has furnished many useful observa- 
tions on some of its parts; and his pamphlet may be read with 
advantage, though much of it is occupied by the investigation 
of collateral points. 

Mr. Carwithen is an able, and a powerful writer ; but were 
he less sarcastic, he would be mofe ‘convincing. Mr. Wilson 
is a pigmy in his hands; but he is too fond of shewing that 
he has a giant’s strength: he has yet to learn, that a good 
cause will not suffer by being discussed with temperance; and 
that a triumph is never so glorious as when it is celebrated 
with moderation. 

Mr. Whitehead is an antagonist of a very different 
description ; seldom have we seen a question of temporary 
controversy so judiciously, or so effectively treated. He 
writes with the calmness of a scholar, and the urbanity of a 
gentleman: he has patiently followed Mr. Wilson through all 
his doublings, unravelled all his subtleties, refuted all- his 
arguments, and driven him from every one of his positions ; 
he has urged the contest without violence, and claimed the 
victory without arrogance. His pamphlet, we trust, will meet 
with a circulation commensurate with its merits. 





Art. VI. Zuilma, et Trois Nouvelles: Precedé Cun Essai 
sur les Fictions. Par Madame de Stael Holstein. 282 pp. 
Colburne. 1815. 


IT is not with*any intention of entering into an analysis, of 
the tales which form the _ part of the volume before 
r us, 
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us, that we have placed it at the head of this article. Sen” 
tence has been pronounced against them already, on such 
just and satisfactory grounds, that we have no wish to shew 
cause against it; nor, indeed, if we had, could we rationally 
expect a different verdict on a new trial. ‘They are pervaded 
throughout by a poverty of thought, a coldness of style, a 
paucity of incident, and a tameness and sameness of cha- 
racter, which is at once fatiguing to the patience, and disgust- 
ing to the feelings. ‘The dull tenor of the narrative is no 
where enlivened by that eloquence of passioa, which is else- 
where Madame de Stael’s strongest characteristic ; every thing 
here is ‘* flat, stale, and unprofitable ;” the fervour of her 
imagination, the originality of her genius, and the masculine 
strength of her understanding are no longer apparent. When- 
ever she indulges in sentiment, in the present volume, it is 
sentiment of that dangerous and seductive kind, which, by 
Opposing our passions to our principles, is certain to generate 
the most enormous evils. Rich, therefore, as it is, in the 
choicest and most amiable terms of virtue, abounding as it 
does, almost to surfeiting, in rules and maxims of morality, 
we conceive its tendency to be more detrimental than bene- 
ficial to the best interests of human nature : and consequently, 
the tenderest duty that we can discharge to the memory of its 
departed authoress, and the greatest kindness that we can 
confer upon her surviving friends, is to leave it, with all its 
erroneous doctrines, in undisturbed enjoyment of that obli- 
vion, to which its demerits have already consigned it. It is 
en account of the Essay upon Fictions, which serves as a 
preface to the Nouvellettes, that we have thought this publi- 
cation worthy of our critical recension :.and to that treatise we 
wish to call the attention of our readers, because it is impos- 
sible for any one to peruse it without deriving amusement 
from the ingenious manner in which the utility of fictions is 
defended, or without regretting the extinction of that talent, 
which could discriminate with such metaphysical precision 
between tle sources of the different kinds of pleasure, which 
arise from each of the different classes, into which fictions 
have been divided. ‘The merits of poetic and allegorical 
fiction are so universally allowed, and the arguments produced 
against them admit of so easy a refutation, that we think it 
upnecessary to follow our authoress through her disquisitions. 
vn those subjects; but as public opinion is by no means 
equally in favour of another not less numerous class of ficti- 
tious conrpositions, we allude to novels ; it is our intention to 
devote a few pages of our present number to an investigation 


of the principal causes, which have led many to condemn 
every 
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every work of that nature, as injurious in its consequences, 
and unworthy the attention of any rational being. 

We do not pretend to enter into such a discussion with 
unbiassed feelings ; on the contrary, we are warm partizans 
of that degraded and persecuted tribe of authors, who are 
known by the name of novellists, and think that no writers 
bave contributed more than they have to the amusement and 
instruction of society. Labouring in a field, which has been 
so long the common property of every dabbler in letters, they 
are making it produce, day after in new and succulent 
plants, in order to gratify the pampered palate of an indolent 
public. Labouring too with a success, which has never known 
a moment’s diminution, they have, on that account, brought 
down upon their heads the ruthless vengeance of all the a 
practitioners in literature. Theologians, historians, moralists, 
and philosophers, are all animated with the same spirit of 
hostility; and, however they differ upon other points, are 
unanimous in conferring the most offensive terms upon these 
light-hearted children of pleasure and imagination. Not, 
however, content with directing the venom of their malice 
against the composers, they must ‘even endeavour to fling it 
upon us, who are merely the readers of such publications. 

e theologian assures us, that the time spent in these idle 
pursuits would he better employed in meditating on more im- 
portant and less worldly objects: the historian informs us, 
that, in withdrawing our attention frgm the incidents of real 
life to those, which never did, and never can occur, we are 
weakening the mind, and misleading the judgment; whilst the 
moralist asserts, that, as we only live to read, instead of 
reading how to live, we are perpetually developing those pas- 
sions, of which the influence, as it is most dangerous, ought 
to be kept under the severest controul. What other charges 
may be denounced against us, we are at a loss to discover: 
if there be any, in all probability they will be of a similar 
nature, and may therefore, for the present, remain unnoticed. 
Before the conclusion -of this article, we will examine the 
grounds on which all such accusations rest, because, by so 
doing, we shall make it evident to all our readers, that the 
perusal of a good novel is neither a misapplication of time, 
nor a study calculated to warp the understanding, or foster an 
improper portion of enthusiastic feeling. | 

reviously to taking up the gauntlet in defence of novel- 
readers, it may be necessary to state explicitly, that we are 
not desirous of recommending to any person, in any station 
of life, an indiscriminate perusal of every novel or romance, 
which emanates from the Minerva or Apollo press, and which 
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is therefore pre-doomed to occupy a place on the shelves of 
our circulating libraries. We are as well aware, as indivi- 
duals can be, that nothing exceeds the trash, which defiles 
the pages of some of these productions: but there are others, 
in which the great truths of morality and religion are advo- 
cated in such powerful and impressive language, as would 
not disgrace the austerest philosopher. Like the character, 
which Martial gave to his own epigrams, some are good, 
some bad, and the majority moderate. From a collection of 
this nature, where the different particles are known to us, 
more or less, through the medium of common conversation, a 
judicious selection may be easily made: and the reading of 
such works, in this department of literature, as have met with 
general approbation, so far from being prejudicial to the 
mental faculties, is actually favourable to their further deve- 
lopement. For reflection, as Madame de Stael has well ob- 
served, finds much more to discover in the details of society, 
than in any general idea, which you may throw out regarding 
it: and nothing is so well calculated to excite reflection, 
especially in the minds of the young, as the fictitious narra- 
tives, of which we are speaking. For to them such works 
serve as living pictures of manners as they rise, and by exhi- 
biting, in strong and vivid colours, the imbecilities and follies 
of mankind, impart the first rudiments of that knowledge of 
the human heart, which is so necessary to ensure our happi- 
ness, and which is so difficult, and so dangerous, and so 
tedious to acquire, if it is to be gleaned from the great book 
of nature. ‘Thus affording what is said to be the result of age 
alone, experience, they make youth acquainted with the vices 
and profligacies of the world, at the same time that they 
withdraw it from the sphere of their contamination. Nor 
are these advantages confined only to the younger branches 
of the community ; they extend also to the more advanced in 
life: for to them they recall (and the recollection, whether in 
the noon or evening of existence, is and ought to be 
pleasant,) the pursuits, distresses, and enjoyments of their 
earlier years : they rekindle in their bosoms those milder and 
gentler feelings of our natare, which time and toil, and vexa- 
tion and anguish, are perpetually tending to extinguish in us 
all: and though much stress may not be placed upon the 
observation, they often supply those useful hints for the con- 
duct of individuals in society, and for the internal regulation 
of families, which are not likely to be found in the multi- 
farions volumes, which learned divines have put forth for 
the amendment of the age, nor in any of those ingenious dis- 


courses on morality, which philosophers have indited ae its 
edifica- 
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edification from the combined love of fame, money, and man- 
kind. 

It has been thought proper to mark out thus distinctly th 
limits, within which we defend novel- reading, in order that 
we may be released from the necessity of ‘combating those 
objections, which apply only to such works of this deserip- 
lion, as are in themselves indecent and improper. We shall 
now proceed, after making this limitation, to state how far, 


and under what circumstances, we advocate the cause of 


novel-writers. As long then as they are contented with 
merely noé transgressing the boundaries of morality and de- 
cency, and with merely shewing an external compliance with 
the established forms and institutions of society, as long as 
they think, that their duty is fully performed, if they do not 
throw a gorgeous veil over the deformities of vie e, and do 
not apply their talents to defend an erroncous system of philo- 
sophy, so long they are only entitled to the faint and negative 
praise of demg no harm. Before they aspire to a higher 
meed, they must zealously inculeate the precepts and the 
practice of poe and, so fur from being satisfied with stand- 
ing on the defensive, wales moratity is attacked, they must 
be ever ready to run all hazards in behalf of its ordinances. 
No sarcasm, therefore, however poignant, no witticism, how- 
ever brilliant, must tempt them to admit into their writings 
the shadow of a syllable, derogatory to natural or revealed 
religion. ‘They must shew, as well by argument as by ex- 
ample, that, if the very first inroads of vice be not strenu- 
ously resisted, transgression will so produce transgression, 
that the difficulty of reformation will increase with each suc- 
ceeding minute: and that the momentary gratification of any 
illegal passion, whether it be revenge, ambition, avarice, lust, 
or any other improper appetite of the mind, will be followed 
by many a long year of tribulation and anguish. 

Not that in order to promote this laudable purpose, an 
author should pursue the plan, which is adopted by Mrs. 
West, Miss Hannah More, or their imitators ;—far from it. 
The system which these ladies unfortunately follow, the system 
of dedicating a certain number of pages in each chapter of 
their work to a dissertation on one of the moral virtues, is more 
calculated than any other to counteract the effect which they 
are so desirous of producing. A novel never can succeed, in 
which the fable merely serves as a vehicle for tedious disqui- 


sitions on theoretical ethics, or still more tedious ebullitions of 


mawkish sentimentality. ‘These essays, considered as essays, 
may be very good, but unfortunately ‘they are not at all enter- 


taining : and novel-readers insist on being amused, in the 
first 
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first place, and merely submit to be instructed in the second. 
They will be satisfied with publications of this sort, if in their 
perusal they experience delight without reaping benefit, but 
not, if they are to reap benefit without experiencing delight. 
The moral must therefore be the invisible power, which directs 
the events of the story, because, if it becomes the actuatin 
and visible power, it destroys the dramatic effect, and con- 
sequently, the illusion of the fiction. In such a case, as the 
author has two objects in view, to make us feel a moral truth, 
and to charm by the recital, which is to prove it, he generall 
loses one of them in the necessity which he feels of obtaining 
the other. He either represents the abstract idea vaguely, 
in order to preserve the probability and connection of his 
incidents, or he sacrifices truth and nature, to be mathemati- 
cally precise in his philcsophical speculations. In either case 
he is unfortunate: in the first, he cannot amuse, because 
every sentiment which he utters, and every situation which he 
describes, is considered as merely figuring towards the ethical 
result, and of little importance to the denouement of the tale : 
in the latter, he cannot instruct, because the language of the 
passions will sometimes glance across the coldness and spoil 
the wisdom of metaphysical exactness. Each chapter is thus 
a kind of: allegory, in which the events can never be looked 
upon in any other light than so many different emblems of 
the little pithy adage, which is to be placed at their conclu- 
sion ;_ and the whole narrative creates that species of disgust 
and disbelief, often experienced by the instructors of youth, 
who fail to convince their pupils; berause they refer every’ 
thing that happens to prove the maxim which they may be 
inculeating at the time. A fiction so constituted, to borrow 
an observation of Madame de Stael, will ‘‘ like allegory, 
always march between two rocks: if its end be marked out 
too clearly, it tires; if it be concealed, it is forgotten ; and 
if it endeavours to divide the attention, it no longer excites 
interest.” 

{f these arguments shall not appear convincing to the 
novel-writer, there is a fact, which proves more than a thou- 
sand volumes, how satisfactory they are to the novel-reader. 
This method of foisting morality on his attention, very soon 
becomes evident to him, however negligent a peruser he may 
be; a certain tact informs him, where this sermonizing begins, 
and he will very soon find out, where it is to conclude; it 
will, therefore, be omitted, as regularly as it occurs, and what 
is worse, be treated with contempt and derision, as an un- 
seasonable interruption of the story, and a superfluous mtro- 
duction of piety and virtue. We should almost be omar" 
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to acknowledge how frequently this has been our own practice, 
if we were not aware that there are many others equally 
averse to such works of supererogation, and who, like ourselves, 
leave these realms of prosing unexplored, and proceed 
onwards to the first passage where the narrative is resumed. 
Not that either they, or we, think that the morality of a 
publication is of trifling import, but that it is too much to 
have a long strain of philosophical observations, which are 
afterwards to be reduced into one terse and emphatic sen- 
tence, thrust into our notice upon every transaction and 
occurrence in life. We know that such things do not occur 
in the world—that they are not natural—and they therefore 
occasion either our anger or our contempt. S@pe jocum, 
sape bilem movent. 

Besides, too often the moral effect, a very different thing 
from the moral of a work, is overlooked by the author: on 
account of this consideration, Richardson, the amiable 
Richardson, affords a very strong instance of the position we 
are advancing. ‘The virtuous personages of this drama mora- 
lize so regularly, so gloomily, so tediously, and so pedantically, 
that they are not half so attractive as his vicious ones, who 
thus engage on their side those affections of the mind, which 
should belong to virtuous characters, and to virtuous charac- 
ters alone. This, beyond a doubt, was not his intention; 
bat there is not a single individual, who has perused his works, 
that does not at the bottom of his heart prefer a Lovelace to 
a Grandison, though, perhaps, he will not openly acknowledge 
such a predilection. ‘The novels of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Marmontel, shew also very strongly that there is not a more 
sure and certain way of spreading infidelity and immorality, 
than through novels filled with moral speculatious: and yet 
their moral speculations were, perhaps, all in themselves 
correct, though the tendency of the actions founded upon 
them was quite the reverse. To every rule of right they 
found exceptions: and on these they fixed the | xan atten- 
tion, by adorning them with all the splendid decorations of 
eloquence, so that the rule was despised or forgotten, and 
the exception triumphantly established in its stead. They 
put extreme cases, as Miss Edgeworth has well observed, in 
which virtue became vice, and vice virtue: they exhibited 
criminal passions in constant connection with the most ex- 
alted and most amiable virtues ; and making use of the best 
feelings of human nature for the worst purposes, they en- 
gaged pity and admiration perpetually on the side of guilt. 
It was thus, whilst they were talking eternally of philosophy 
and philanthropy, terms, which they only borrowed to pergies 
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the ignorant and seduce the imaginative, that they produced 
a catastrophe so tremendous, as not merely to involve them- 
selves and their deluded followers in ruin, but to convulse the 
whole world to its innermost centre. It was not by attackin 
openly the strong fortifications of reason and religion, but by 
sapping and undermining them in this insidious manner, that 
the doctrines, which they advocated, obtained their extensive 
circulation. Unfortunately too for suffering humanity, they 
were all gifted with the highest literary talents and accom- 
plishments ; there was no species of writing which they did 
not attempt, and none, which they attempted, that they did 
not adorn: equally versed in all the refinements of metaphy- 
sical subtilty, and all the meretricious. eloquence of sentiment 
and passion, they moved in those rugged regions of science, 
which are placed far above the ken of ordinary mortals, with 
the same grace and facility as they did in the pleasing fields 
of imagination, when in pursuit of the fleeting colours of 
transient emotion. Thus enabled to oppose intelleet to prin- 
ciple, they employed every artifice which intellect could afford 
them, to carry into execution their nefarious projects. Know- 
ing that the first pomt of art is to conceal art, and that insi- 
nuations and surmises are much more difficult to encounter 
than assertions and arguments, they never brought forward 
in express dissertations their abominable sophisms, which, so 
produced, would have been easy to combat, and not difficult 
to overcome. They endeavoured to convince mankind, by a 
sort of exemplification of their system, that, by acting on 
certain principles, which, though erroneous, were tricked out 
in all the livery of virtue, their objects would be acquired 
with greater ease, and retained with less difficulty than under 
the present institutions of society; and that, if resolution 
could once be mustered to break from the trammels in which 
custom had enchained them, they would possess a more perfect 
happiness, and a more unbroken series of enjoyments than 
had ever yet befallen the human species. The consequence 
was, that their respect and reverence for all established regu- 
lations gradually diminished, till at last nothing remained, but 
the desire of overturning them. If we were called upon to 
point out one story more than another in which the most 
sacred ordinances are thus dangerously, and, as it were, 
covertly attacked, we should instance the story of Lubin and 
Annette in Marmontel’s immoral Tales, which, by some sad 
misnomer are more generally known by the title of Marmon- 
tel’s moral Tales. In reading this story, which is but a short 
one, not a word is said professedly against marriage ; on the 
contrary, the highest commendations are passed upon it ; oy 
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yet, paradoxical as it may appear, the conclusion of the tale 
shews distinctly, that its whole object is to decry that most 
sacred and necessary institution. Still, we must conless, that 
from the beginning of the narrative to its close, the thoughts, 
the expressions, the descriptions, are all limpid purity. 
There is not a single sentence in it, which, when taken un- 
connectedly, can be convicted of immorality, nay, so con- 
sidered, every sentence is undoubtedly of excellent tendency : 
it is the manner, in which the whole are blended together, 
that excites our disgust, and demands our reprehension. It 
is not any deduction, which the writer himself makes, which 
is productive of danger ; it is the deduction, which is unmade, 
which is left to be made by the reader’s understanding, which, 
like the dew of the poison tree, is secretly, and silently, and 
unobservedly, instilled into his heart, and into his brain, that 
is so highly detrimental in its future consequences. An error 
insinuated in this manner into the recesses of the mind, is 
infinitely more difficult to eradicate, than an error which owes 
its birth to either ignorance, or fraud, or violent prejudice. 
Ignorance may be enlightened ;’ frdud may be detected ; pre- 
judice may be removed: but an impression, thus created, 
will be found reason-proof, because it will appear to every 
individual as an important truth which he has himself dis- 
covered, and not as a specious falsehood ‘ invented by the 
enemy.” He will thus make a point of honour not to be 
disabused, and will rather fall into a hundred fresh mistakes 
than confess this one. 

From these observations, some people may imagine that we 
take away from the writers of fiction all power of being useful 
as moral instructors. But this is by no means the fact; we 
only wish to regulate the use of it. Against the greater vices, 
it is useless to declaim from either the pulpit or the press, be- 
cause no man commits them ignorantly,'or is unacquainted 
with their consequences: but against those smaller vices, 
which make up the profligacies of an individual, and the cor- 
ruption of a people, the novellist may direct his attacks with the 
fairest prospects of ‘ultimate success. But it will not be by 
magnifying petty delinquences into enormities, or by making 
appeals in express dissertations to a man’s conscience against 
practices which are sanctioned by all around him, that such 
prospects will be fulfilled, awd such purposes accomplished. 
An attempt of such a nature would be considered as ascetic. 
cant and hypocrisy, or else, as we have before stated, a stupid 
preachment proceeding from despicable ignorance of the 
world. The trae method is so to interweave the moral with the 
story, that any endeavour to separate them, would tear to — 
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the contexture of the whole, and if not entirely destroy, very 
much depreciate the value of the parts. No portion of the 
narrative which is necessary to the one must be unnecessary 
to the other: if the moral ever is seen, it must come, like a fly- 
ing cloud, to throw a shadow over the current, not, likea miry 
infusion, to sully itsclearness. Pursuing this system, you will 
have a chance of being heard with attention: and when that 
point is once gained, you have only to-mix up your reasons and 
your ridicule in just proportions, to make your instances rapid 
and amusing, and to concent ate your proofs into striking and 
interesting groupes, in order to produce the niost salutary ef- 
fect upon all those who are worth reforming. It is by having 
fully executed this plan, that we look upon Miss Edgeworth 
as having done more good in her age and generation, than ail 
the superannuated governors and governesses, who have ever 
written to improve end amend it. She attacks with ridicule, 
and not with reprobation, and with all the amenity of Horace 
makes you smile at your faults, before she imposes on you the 
task of correcting them. Wuthout selecting any particular 
maxim tinder the name of a moral, she perpetually keeps the 
reader's feelings excited in hebalf of virtue, by painting it in 
every situation lovely, commanding, and triumphant. A writer, 
who thus blends amusement with instruction, is entitled to the 
very liighest applause and admiration; whilst no less severe 
and unbounded reprehension ought to be awarded to those 
literatuli and philosophists, who apply the talents which God 
has granted them, and which education has improved, to the 
propagation of doctrines, execrable when merely considered as 
opinions, and doubly execrable when reduced to practice, as 
they operate most prejucicially in ordinary life both to indivi- 
duals and to coinmunities. Phanks be to Providence, the 
race of such beings seems at present extinct: they never were 
the natural growth of our soi!, and are now discarded as an un- 
_natural and monstrous progeny by every other country. If 
however there be any miscreants, so depraved as to take plea- 
sure either in the reading or writing oi such infamous compo. 
sitions, we envy them not their grovel!ing and unholy delights, 
we consign them to their own guilty imaginings, and leave them 
to enjov in tranquillity, if enjoy they can, their own detested 
and detestable Pandemorum. 

Let us now examine some ofthe principal ot ject'ons, which 
are urged against novel reading, a pursuit, which when followed 
in a proper and rational manner, has never been attended 
with the slightest consequence of evil. Much bes been said in 
all ages regarding the danger, which results from giving the 
reins to the imagination ; and to the impotent cast of _ 
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diocrity, and the morose temper of asceti¢ philosophy, no sub- 
ject has formed a more fruitiul topic of verbose declamation. 
We shall not stop either to collect or to relute every argu- 
ment, which has been adduced by this misdirected ingenuity. 
Such a task, though easy to execute, would not be of the 
slightest utility, when accomplished, because not all the powers 
of reasoning, adorned by all the pomp of words, will ever per- 
suade one part of mankind to renounce the delight, which they 
receive from compositions that represent fictitious adventures, 
or the other to sacrifice the distinction, which is acquired, or 
the pleasure, which is derived from happily reducing into form 
and consistance those volant images of love and beauty, which 
hover around them in some favoured moments. ‘To all the in- 
vectives of all‘the cynics in the world, both parties will turn a 
deaf and inattentive ear—the first will be glad to escape from 
the dull uniformity of life, and the cold unfeeling tameness of 
real character, into those regions of fancy, where they can luxu- 
riate in ever-varying combinations, and can gratify the high 
aspirings of the mind by the contemplation of ideal virtues 
and ideal perfections: whilst the latter, rejoicing in the plea- 

sure which they create, and proud of the influence, which the 
are establishing over the tastes and interests of mankind, will 
continue to spend the redundance of their genius in giving life 
and substance to thought, as long as they find in the sympathy 
and curiosity of the public that success, which is the constant 
object of their hopes and endeavours, and which, when ac- 
quired, repays them for all the toil and trouble which they ex- 
perience in their attempts to obtain it. For this reason we 
shall only combat those objections, which bear the stamp of 
plausibility, and which, on account of their general circulation, 
deserve greater notice than we can bestow on the mass of their 

fellows. 
There is one sect of Christians, for whose doctrines collec- 
tively we profess some little respect, which totally prohibits the 
perusal of works of this description, partly on account of their 
fictitious nature, and partly and chiefly on account of their ge- 
neral immorality. ‘These are the Quakers, who, according to 
- Mr. Clarkson’s portraiture of their creed and discipline, con- 
demn ALL novels, as calculated to produce an improper ex- 
citement of mind, and to alienate the attention from objects of 
serious importance. These are good reasons against the read- 
ing of immoral novels, and against making them our sole or our 
principal study, but not against limiting and selecting those, 
which we allow to be read. © “ But evén those,” say our ad- 
versaries, ‘‘ attract us from spiritual to temporal affairs, and 
cause us to think more of the pleasures of the present, than the 
; enjoyments 
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enjoyments of a future existence.” Are we then to be called 
upon perpetually for religious thoughts and religious conversa- 
tions? Are we to be expected to ride, to walk, to row, to 
wrestle, and to dine out religiously? Does every thing, which 
tends merely to exhilaration, contain within itself a taint of 
criminality? Andis man put into this world for no other pur- 
pose than to mortify himself into a proper condition for the 
next! On a point like the present, we might appeal, from the 
judgment of the over-righteous Pharisees, to those who think 
that the Creator did not form man to be the slave of an au- 
stere and overbearing religion, but to follow its precepts, as he 
would the advice of an affectionate monitor. We might claim 
to be permitted to choose individuals entertaining such senti- 
ments for our judges: and from their sentence we feel con- 
vinced that we should have no reason to shrink. ‘But we 
wave this privilege, because we do not see in what manner 
the argument applies more against this than against any other 
innocent amusement. For in pursuing it, what positive rule, 
either of divine or human institution, are we transgressing ? If 
we are imbibing doctrines inimical to the constitution of so- 
ciety, or if we are propagating principles injurious to the in- 
terests of morality, ies condemn this occupation ; but, if we 
are doing neither the one nor the other, if we are engaged, as 
in the limited case upon which we are now arguing, in what is 
in itself perfectly virtuous, why are we to place that under in- 
terdict, which is adapted so admirably to charm away the ap- 
preach of melancholy, to alleviate the calamities incident to 
mortality, and to deceive, what some find the heaviest of all 
burdens, the burden of existence? Surely they do not mean to 
assert, and yet their language seems to warrant the conclusion, 
that a gloomy wayward and dissatisfied keeper, that tears and 
sighs, and groans and complaints are the proper offerings for 
man to make to that Deity, who has covered the earth with 
gay colours, and scented it with rich perfumes, and who has 
shewn, by scattering over his creation a thousand joys, which 
are totally unnecessary to our mere subsistence, that he has 
given us something better than a bare existence even in this 
sublunary abode of trial and misery. If they do intend to ad- 
vocate such dogmas, and if it be, not the abuse, but the inter- 
spersion, of pleasure in the concerns of life, however guided by 
good sense or moderation, which they attack, they are not ad- 
hering te the true principles of religion, but are actuated by 
some hidden motives unworthy of that beneficent Being, whose 
service they appear 80 desirous to promote. We say so boldly, 
and upon mature deliberation, because it is only a false spirit 
of religion, which would diminish the number of are 
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eations, and would substitute in their place fasts and penances 
_ and mortifications. It was this false spirit, which, in the first 
ages of Christianity, led many to commit such acts of self-denial 
as border on insanity, which prompted Simon Stylites to think 
that he was doing God a grateful service, in standing night and 
day upon a pillar in the wilderness, and which inspired thou- 
sands of infatuated enthusiasts to seclude themselves in dark- 
some caves and gloomy solitudes, from that society which man 
is horn to enliven by his talents, and benefit by his exertions. 
It was this false spirit, which in a period nearer to our own 
times induced the Puritans to condemn all poetry, save that of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, as contrary to morality ; to interdict 
all harmony, save the harmony of their nose-grunted psalmody, 
as a profane elevation of the voice ; to prohibit all dancing, save 
to the scriptural instruments of sackbut and timbrel, as an un- 
necessary exercise of the limbs, indecent in its gesture, and 
improper in its tendency; and to deem all garments, save 
those requisite to the covering of nature, as an idle adornment 
of the person, and a badge of servitude to the powers of dark- 
ness. It is this’seff-same false spirit, disguised indeed under a 
different name, but still retaining all its wonted severity, which 
sees infidelity at present triumphing in the productions of the 
theatre, and immorality repluming her crest in those publica- 
tions of the press, which this article attempts to defend and 
vindicate. , 

It has been said, that novels give a false idea of man and of 
manners. This is as true with regard to ill-written and ill- 
conducted novels, as a similar charge is with regard to those 
miserable daubs, which degrade nature, by meply een it : 
and proves as strongly, that we ought never to look at a fine 
painting, because there are some wretched sketches, as that we 
ought never to read a well-drawn representation of human cha- 
racter, because on the one hand there are some tame and feeble, 
and on the other some glowing and overdone delineations of 
it. But even supposing this objection to hold good in its ut- 
most latitude, what is result? A delusion, so long as it 
wears the mask of the truth, may be dangerous, but can never 
be productive of harm when that mask is withdrawn, when the 
furtive plumage is stripped off, and the delusion is at once 
known, avowed and hackneyed. Besides, the dramatic effect, 
which it is requisite to add to the pictures which we copy from 
life, so far from rendering them unnatural, only makes them 
strike with redoubled effect and energy, by recalling with 
greater ease to the mind the events, which they are intended 

.te resemble. You may retort, that the modesty of trath is 
notwithstanding violated : violated however as it is, we ae 
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gludly give in exchange for one novel of antiquity, if antiquity 
dwell in such publications, all the prosings and mystifications 
of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno and company, upon the monads, 
duads, and triads of their respective systems. For one such 
work would let us more into the domestic economy, and ini- 
tiate us more deeply in the fire-side habits of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, than all the grave histories, which have 
come down to us of their actions, and all the ponderous tomes 
of learned and laborious annotations, which the Wasses, the 
Kusters, the Spanheims, and the Schweighaussers of classical 
literature have compiled to explain them. 

It was our intention, on commencing the present re- 
marks, to have concluded them with a short review of the most 
distinguished writers in this province of the republic of letters: 
but the great length, at which we have already trespassed on 
the patience of our readers, compels us however reluctantly, to 
defer such a discussion toa more favourable opportunity. When 
that event occurs, we will gladly resume the subject of our pre- 
sent labours; and will point out the various genera, into which 
novels are divided, according as they depend upon the nature 
of the events which they record, or the form and method of 
narration in which those events arerecorded. We shall then 
be led to contrast the advantages and disadvantages of each 
particular system as considered by itself, and as compared with 
others; and from such a comparison, be able to exhibit in the 
clearest light the beauties, into which they have at some times 
seduced, and the faults, into which they have at others 
betrayed, genius and talent of the most exalted order. For the 
present we shall take leave of our readers, by recalling to their 
observation, what all of them will have previously observed, but 
what few of them will have taken the trouble to account for, the 
superior ability which women display over men in every qua- 
lifeation which is requisite in works of this description. In 
the representation of those fine and fugitive impressions, which 
constitute the soul and essence of sentiment, the fair sex are 
universally allowed *to shine with unrivalled lustre. They de- 
lineate them more sensibly, because they feel them more forci- 
bly ; and pourtray them more gracefully, because they discern 
them more distinctly, than we do. This phenomenon arises 
not more from the difference of their education in childhood, 
than of the nature of their occupations in more advanced exist- 
ence. From his very cradle, man is taught to scorn those 
refined sensibilities, which woman instinctively fosters with the 
warmest affection. He is told, that they are inconsistent with 
that Roman dignity of character, which he is recommended to 
emulate ; he perceives, that they are little suited to those tu- 
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multuous scenes in which he is to mingle as a busy actor; and 
he discards them, as delusive weaknesses, not less to be 
shunned than dreaded. Woman, on the contrary, naturally 
disposed, by ber conscious inferiority of personal strength, to 
imbibe them with eagerness, cherishes them with redoubled 
energy, as soon as sle discovers tl.em to be the sources of all 
those gentle emotions, which ‘cast over all her woids and 
actions a magic spell too mighty to be resisted, and which 
render ler at once the pride, the crnament, and the presiding 
genius of society. In man, if this refinement of feeling were not 
extinguished by the force of education, it never could survive 
aipid the increasing intercourse with the world, which is forced 
upon him with increasing years, but would inevitably decay 
and perish under the pressure of the toils, vexations, and vicis- 
situdes ‘of fortune, which he is unfortunately heir to: in the 
other sex, should it never have previously existed, it is certain 
to be elicited during that dangerous period of their lives, which 
intervenes between childhood and puberty, when released from 
their grammars and their samplers, escaped from the frowns, and 
threats, and petty vengeances of their governesses, no longer 
children, andnot yet quite women, they labour under a redund- 
ance of new born hopes and ideas, which keep in perpetual play 
the powers of the imagination. Once elicited, it receives im- 
mediate support and nourishment from the influence, which 
love almost simultaneously begins to exercise in their bosoms. 
This passion, which forms but an episode in the history of man, 
composes the main story in that of woman, and by forming one 
of the constant objects of her solicitude, heightens and refines 
her sensibilities to such a degree, that the most langujd frame 
of mind would be preferable to their intensity, and, in many 
cases, would be considered as a welcome refuge from it. The 
pleasing cares, which flock around her on becoming a wile and 
a mother, instead of diminishing, increase and augment them: 
they may indeed be changed in the points to which they are 
directed, and limited in the objects on which they are be- 
stowed: but all that you effect, by narrowing the channel, is 
to make the tide flow in the space, over which it does flow, 
with a richer, adeeper, and a stronger current, To sensibility, 
sentiment is nearly allied; they are children of the same house, 
and cannot well exist apart from each other. The original ele- 
ments, of which woman is composed, render her the creature 
of sensibility ; and sensibility soon transforms her into the slave 
of sentiment, whilst that slavery, by giving to her thoughts that 
constant employment, which is not to be found in the same- 
ness and quietude, and frivolous inanity of her usual occupa- 
tions, appears of so seductive a nature, that its trammels are 
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preferred to the most absolute and unconditional freedom. 
“* Aovdedew dedidaxra:.” She gives herself up to it without de- 
liberation and without reserve ; she makes it the subject of her 
daily thoughts and of her nightly dreams ; and indulges in it, 
not according to her usual system, by fits and starts, but with 
such a regular and continued ardour, that her perception of it 
gradually ripens into instinct, and her habitual felicity in ex- 
pressing it seems the effect of inspiration. Whatever be the 
_ occasion on which she introduces it, she is always original and 
creative, imitating no one, and herself inimitable. Indeed so 
indisputable is female merit im this department of literature, 
that even the countrymen of Rousseau are apt to recommend 
their fair writers as the best models of the sentimental style ; 
and the most determined misogamist must cenfess, that beauty 
is never so beautiful ‘ nunquam tam lubricus aspici,” as when 
she comes before us arrayed with the decorations of sentiment. 
For then, without any metaphor, grace does indeed sit upon 
her lips, and eloquence issue from her tongue: then indeed do 
the effusions of her simple and ingenuous nature steal over our 
ravished senses, like ‘‘ the first breathings of morning in the 
universe's sweetest climate, carrying along with them the fresh- 
ness of untainted air, the mild moisture of the dew, and the 
resistless charm of a thousand odours and perfumes.” 

Nor is it merely in what is called the sentimental style that 
the ascendancy of female talent is displayed : it is seen also m 
the representation of the more deep and grave, and tragic pas- 
sions of our common nature. ‘This has been denied by some 
writers, who, though willing to allow the superior acuteness, 
with which woman discerns, and the superior fidelity, with 
which she depicts, the ever-varying shades of transient emo- 
tions, are by no means inclined to concede to her similar praise 
for the delineation of those feelings, which are more perma- 
nent in their duration, and more important in their results. 
They assert, first of all, that, as she is not accustomed to 
watch the movements of the mind, when agitated by the vex- 
ing disquietudes of business, or ploughed into frightful inequa- 
lities by the tempests of public life, she can know but little of 
its stern and violent and rugged affections ; and, then adi, that, 
as she has not an intimate acquaintance with the object to be 
copied it is morally impossible, that she should produce a cor- 
rect resemblance of it. Grant the major of the syllogism, and 
the minor is undeniable—to use-the language of the schools, 
“« cadit queestio ;” but prove the premises to be devoid of all 
foundation, and the reasoning built upon them is so weak and 
erroneous, as to need no refutation. We shall pursue this dat- 


ter course, and shall shew the fact to be directly the nee e 
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what is here stated. Instead of being unaccustomed to witness 
the tumultuous passions of the soul in action, woman sees them 
more frequently in a state of excitement than man does him- 
self; and from this circumstance, understands more distinctly 
their different causes, gradations, and symptoms: Indeed man, 
in the presence of man, from various motives, sometimes of 
shame, sométimes of terror, sometimes of dignity, and some- 
times of a combination of them all, checks the impetuosity and 
restrains the agitation of' his feelings,even when they convulse 
him most powerfully; to society, he exhibits their movements, 
not in natura!, but artificial colours ; and it is only when he has 
retired within the circle.of his own family, that he indulges 
without control their genuine impulses, and displays them with- 
out disguise. Itis there, that he unveils his most secret senti- 
ments, and unbosoms his most hidden determinations: and it 
is there, that woman, with curiosity all awake, and sensibility 
all alive, is called in to aid, direct, and participate them. When 
under the influence and dominion of these powerful masters, 

man is too*proud an animal to disclose their real workin 
to his fellow men, and too much interested in them to be able 
to investigate their characteristics himself.. Woman, and wo- 
man alone, views them naked and unmasked ; and, upon the 
same principle that a looker-on sees more of the game than the 
gamester himself, obtains a clearer insight into their peculiari- 
ties, than those individuals can, who are personally actuated 
by them. ~It is therefore untrue, that the tenor of her occupa- 
tions and her duties renders her only acquainted with human 
nature in a calm, or at most with human natureruffled into mere 
gentle undulation; neither is it more correct, that she is led 
only to study the light restlessness of the minuter passions, and 
the minor particularities of ordinary character. No—she 
takes a wider range, and extending her observation to the 
most exalted, the most complicated and the most heroic 
sensations, embodies them into shape and substance. with the 
utmost truth, accuracy, and exactness. ‘Lhis is a fact; which, 
whether our method of accounting for it be satisfactory or not, 
cannot be disputed: and ‘those, who assert that the most 
powerful delivéations, of perseverance amidst diffietlty, resig- 
nation amid'distress, hope aniitl despair, and uiconquered re- 
solution and fortitude in torment and angitish, have emanated’ 
trom, the pen of women, have only. to‘ refer.to the O’ Donnell of 
Lady. Morgan, the Agrippina of M iss Hamilton, the Thaddeus 
of Miss Porter, and the Corinna of Madame‘de Stael, to pro- 
duce irrefragable conviction’ of the stability of their position. 
‘Khere is also another kind .of merit in works of fiction, 
wiuch female- writers have attained in a much higher degree 
ile than 
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than those of the male creation: and the caus¢, to which this 
also is owing, lies in the nature of their domestic employments. 
We allude to their intimate acquaintance with the fire-side 
habits of life, and their exquisite discrimination of those 
smaller peculiarities of character, which throw so much light 
and shade over the surface of ordinary society. We shall not 
endeavour to account for this circumstance, by stating, that, as 
they are themselves the most sensitive thermometers of the 
slightest change in the manners and customs of the world, it is 
not at all wonderful, that they dive into the very elements from 
which such change originates ; nor shall we adopt the axiom of 
Diderot, that they are reading in the great book of mankind, 
whilst we are reading in books of ethics and philosophy. Suck 
remarks are merely speculative, and made for no other. purpose, 
than to shine as pithy and epigrammatic sentences; and such 
- speculations may be neglected without loss, when the stronger 
testimony of positive experience can be appealed to. The 
true reason, why woman traces with more truth and nature, 
and less exaggeration and mannerism, the lineaments of living 
eharacters, arises from that class of her domestic engagements, 
which concerns the care of children. There can be no question, 
that either as mothers, or elder sisters, the female sex are infi- 
nitely more conversant with children than we are: and the ef- 
fects naturally produced on their minds by this sort of society 
(for surely it may be-honoured with the appellation), are just 
such as are required to generate the qualifications which we 


are now discussing. For, as an elegant author has truly re- 
marked, in touching incidentally on this topic, 


€ What habits of quick and intelligent observation must be 
formed by the employment of watching over interesting helpless- 
ness, and construing ill.explained wants! How must the perpetual 
contemplation of unsophisticated nature reflect back on the disposi- 
tion of the observer a kind of simplicity and ingenuousness ! What 
an insight into the native constitution of the human mind must it 
give to inspect it in the very act of concoction! Jt is, as ifa chemist 
should examine young diamonds in their native dew. Not that 
mothers will be apt to indulge in delusive dreams of the perfection of 
human nature. They see too much of the waywardness of infants 
to imagine them perfect. They neither find them nor think them 
angels, though they often call then so.” 


All this must in some degree contribute to form that species 
ef merit in female authors which we have here thought proper 
to point out. 

Itis only fair, before we conclude to state, that, there is one 
class of novels, in which our sex, beyond all dispute, bears away 
the palm from its female competitors : but, when we say that it 
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is in that coarse delineation of men and manners, in which 
Fielding and Smollett so lavishly indulged, no one will regret 
that they have neither sought nor obtained so guilty a pre-emi- 
nence. The vicious excesses, which must not only be wit- 
nessed, but shared, in order to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
such characters as ‘Tom Jones or Roderic Random ; the so- 
eietv, which must be frequented, in order to become familiar 
with the low-lived blackguardism of a Strap or a Partridge ; 
and the total eradication of every modest and decent idea, 
which must be accomplished, before we can describe in their 
naked colours the adventures of a brothel or a prison-house, are 
all circumstances so discordant to the constitution of the fe- 
male mind, as to form an insarmonuntable barrier to its suecess 
in this department of fiction. Weare glad that they are so; 
because, if they were not, we should have the sex deprived of 
that vestal purity, which constitutes its chief ornament, and 
which gives us a foretaste upon earth of celestial enjoyment. 
Woman has so many attractions already, that she need not seek 
to obtain more at the expence of decency: she has so many 
realms of the imagination yet unexplored and yet uncontami- 
nated, in which she can expatiate with ease and innocence; that 
she has no occasion to enter those which are polluted and cor- 
rupt; and she has gainéd such honourable renown in every other 
province of literature; that she has not the slightest reason 
to mourn, that it is denied her in this alone. Since then cus- 
tom, and modesty; and honour, and religion, each and all, im- 
periously forbid her to engage in a contest for such distinction, 
let her retire from the field without discontent or murmuring ; 
or rather let her exult with joy and thankfulness, that she is 
debarred from entering into that arena, in which to win the 
highest prize of victory ts scarcely glory, and where to meet with 
only the second, is disgrace indeed. | 3 





* 
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ART. VII. Women; or, Pour et Contre, a Tale. By the 
Author of “ Bertram,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh. 1818. 


Cares pr Courcy, the orphan heir to a respectable 
roperty in the south of Ireland, entered the university of 
Dublin when he was about seventeen years of age, in No- 
vember, 1813. Particular as this date may seem, our Irish 
correspondent assures us that after a very diligent search he 
can discaver no such entry on the college boards; be this as it 
ss 2 may, 
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may, we will not quarrel about trifles in limine. In passing 
through the town of Lucan, the coach which conveyed kim to 
Dublia broke down, about four o'clock “ of” (on) a November 
evening, and he determined to walk the remainder of the 
way. Qn his approach to Barrack-street, some three hours 
later, he was startled by a female cry from a carriage, which 
thundered by him. Of course he pursued it, for a man can- 
not liave a better reason for running after a coach than to see 
who is in it: in due process of novel-writing adventure he 
finds a wretched hovel, inhabited by an old beldame, with 
« Jean and nervous arms,” and eyes “ whose light seemed the 
posthumous offspring of deceased humanity.” In spite of this 
agreeable person's opposition, he suc ceeded in rese uing from 
her power a young lady “ue * slender milky arms,” and eyes 

of * heaven’s own blue, in which every feeling of the pure 
heart was writien,” and re estores her to “an elderly man of no 
very prepossessing appearance, who calls her his niece. 

This same young lady he alterwards meets again by acci- 
dent, (for her relations most. uncivilly never asked. him to 
dinner,) at Bethesda Chapel, to which spurious place of wor- 
ship he is decoyed by his evangelical friend Montgomery, and 
he then becomes familiarized im the Wentworth family. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wentworth belong to the race of modern Calvinists, 
and they had long ago destined the hand of Eva, their niece, 
to Macowen, one of those anomalous domestic teachers who 
now-a-days supply the abolished office of confessor. 


“« There is, among the evangelical people, an establishment 
something like the Court of Wards, abolished under James the 
First; a determination to dispose of wealthy unmarried females 
to distinguished professors or preachers, who are not equally fa- 
voured by fortune, and the tamilies of the former conceive them- 
selves not only honoured but benefited by the exchange. Thus 
the evangelical system is rapidly assuming the aspect of ‘the papal, 
and, by the union of intellectual influence with actual wealth, bids 
Gir to rival it in power as well as in pretensions.”” Vol. I. P. 62. 


What kind of people De Courey meets at this house, our 
readers will easily perceive from an account of his first visit. 


© The dinner went on; the men and women, seated alternately, | 
od of their popular preachers, and of popular works of evan- 
gelical divinity, and of eloquent speeches made at the meetings of 
the Bible Society, and of the diffusion of the gospel throughout 
Ireland ; and they uttered sundry strictures oy the parochial clergy 
who opposed the circulation of evangelical tracts, with many a 
by-blow at the contrast between the Calvinistic articles of the 
Church of England, and the Arminian creed of her modern sons. 


* Such 
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** Such was the conversation ; and when the women retired, it 
was’ not a whit more enlarged. One man talked incessantly of 
the ‘ election of grace,’ his mind literally seemed not to have 
room for another idea; every sentence, if it did not begin, ended 
with the same phrase, and every subject only furnished matter for 
its introduction. Dr. Thorpe’s last sermon at the Bethesda was 
spoken of in terms of high and merited panegyric.” Vol. L. P. 63. 

** Close to De Courcy were two very young men, who were 
comparing the respective progress they had made in the conversion 
of some of their relations. They spdke on this subject with a fami- 
liarity that certainly made De Courcy start. 

“© ¢ My aunt is almost entirely converted,’ said one. ‘ She 
never goes to church now, though she never missed early prayers 
at St. Thomas’s for forty years betore. Now,’ with a strange 
tone of triumph, ‘now, is your sister converted as much as 
that ?’ i ; 

‘“« ¢ Yes—yes—she is,’ answered the other, eagerly; ‘ for she 
burned her week’s preparation yesterday, and my mother’s too 
along with it*.’”? Vol. I. P. 66. 

We need not say that he falls in love with Eva. ‘Montgo- 
mery is in love with her»too; but as De Courcy goes ito a 
fever, and in a fit of dehrium, betrays his secret first, -Mont- 
gomery gives her up, and Charles, after some difficulty about 
his unconversion is accepted in,due form. De Courcy had 
3000/. a-year, and though, to use their phrase, ‘‘ he was 
of the world,” he was a proselyte whom it was of importance 
to gain. ° : 

“ Though these people decry worldly power and influence in 
their operation to facilitate the diffusion of the gospel, and repeat 
often, that ‘ not many wise, not many mighty,’ &c. &c. yet still 
they grasp at the aid and authority that worldly influence can give, 
and when they have obtained it, they triumphantly quote from 
Isaiah, ‘ That kings shall be their nursing fathers, and queens their 
nursing mothers,’ ”? Vol. I. P. 116. 


All this fair prospect, however, is overset, by his introduce 


tion to Signora Dalmatiani, otherwise Zaira, an opera singer, 
whom we shall spare ourselves the trouble of describing, by 
referring our readers to (a book we take it for granted they 
have all read) Corinna, suffice it to say that she is in most view 
lent contrast to the unfortunate Eva, and formed in every thing 
pour briller, and that this opposition is executed with no 
small power either of conception or language. In a short time 
he falls in love with this lady also; a thunder-storm, during 
which Eva is very much terrified, brings him back for awhile 
to his prior engagement, but the “ great fire at the drugyist’s 
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storehouse, in Castle-street,” where Zaira’s presence of mind 
is displayed very remarkably, confirms his second inclination, 
and makes him a decided rat. At this fire, as well as during 
another thunder-storm, the old woman of the hovel, who is no 
more than a Brummagem Meg Merrilies, seemed to haunt 
him, screeching wildly, uttering incoherent curses, and half 
methodized execrations, and “ twirling” herself rapidly reund 
and round, a motion which, like the Dervises of the East, 
she repeats whenever she is produced upon the stage. Eva 
dreams a horrible dream in an alter-dinner nap; Charles, 
“* precisely at the same hour,” (and as Mr, Maturin very justly 
observes, this is a singular circumstance,), sees her living 
ghost, or, as the Scotch call it, her wraith, faiis into anuther 
fever; and in the end sets off for the Continent, with his new 
mistress. 

In the third volume Mr. Asgill, de Courcy’s guardian, is 
very angry when he hears that his ward is abuut to marry an 
actress, and expostulates with him in a long letter, which, 
from a mixture of the ‘ sublime and the ridiculous” in oie 
part of it, we take to have been written between jest and 
earnest. ‘‘ Let not,” he/exclaims, ‘‘ the country that can 
boast a Grattan, a Curran, a Moore, an Edgeworth, a Lady 
Morgan, a Philips, a Shiel,” &c. &c. 

This epistte, however, produces the desired effect; and 
Zaira is jilted in her turn. Then comes all the drum and 
trumpet jumble of a fifth act catastrophe, in which, by means 
we will not attempt to explain, Eva proves to be Zaira’s 
daughter, (bornin wedlock.) Zaira herself discovers that she 
is the daughter of the old mad woman, (not born in wedlock.) 
Eva, her grandmother, and de Courcy all die, and Zaira is 
still alive in Lreland. ) 

We like Mr. Maturin much better as a prose writer than 
as a dramatic poet; that is, as a dramatic poct we do not like 
him at all. Notwithstanding its absurdity, his Mentorio har- 
ried us on so rapidly, by force of imagination, that we had not 
time to criticise its manifold defects with as much dry sobriety 
as we could have wished. In the present volumes he has 
attempted scenes of common life, and occasionally with no slight 
success ; the evangelical family, and Zaira’s palace of Circe, are 
admirably pourtrayed ; and Cardonneau, a French atheistical 
philosopher, is a masterly sketch: but the obvious bent of Mr. 
Maturin’s genius is what we must rather call the unnatural 
than the supernatural. And if he will write for the stage and 
the circulating tibrary, he should confine himself to panto- 
mimic, melo-drame, and raw-head and bloody-bones romance. 
He is perpetually overstretching himself for something —_— 
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his grasp, and falling into bombast by an abuse of common’ 
language ; like a fat man striding away on stilts, with his clothes 
made tootightforhim. His olfences against sound grammar and 
good taste are of frequent recurrence. “ Patriarchs, prophets. 
saints, and martyrs, avd Him, &c. they were all,” &c. (Vol. 
iil. p- 143.) Zaira visiting a convent, is described as “‘ hold- 
ing herseli down to the picture of the moral cancer of evil, 
eating into the core of life, and melting the fair face of things 
into a featureless and festering mass of corruption,” (Vol, IL. 
p- 254.) On the day of judgment ‘ millions, an infinity of 
millions, stand bright and shivering before him, (our Saviour) 
as tlie blaze of his descending glory gleams on their huddled 
shadows,” (Vol. ILE. p. 275.) The streets of Dublin are said 
io be ‘* almost putrid” with “ mendicity, misery, and vice,” 
(Vol. LIL. p. 290.) And when Montgomery asks the dying 
de Courcy very kindly, whether he will go to bed, the latter 
most uncivilly replies by asking his friend whether he will 
** come to hell ;” an instance of the bathos by no means origi- 
nal, for we have heard it every day for the last fortnight from 
Hunt's Liberty Boys in Covent Garden. Of the, object of 
this tale we can form’ no conjecture. Eva, who is all inno- 
cence, dies broken hearted; Zaira, who cannot be blamed, 
lives in the same manner; and de Courcy makes both these 
ladies and himself miserable, by the possession of every qua- 
lity which, in the common course of things, would have secured 
the happiness of all. But we always look for the moral of a 
novel, as of a fable of Aisop, in the last paragraph ; and here 
it is if our readers can understand it. | 


“« When great talents are combined with calamity, their union 
forms the /enth wave of human suffering—grief becomes inexhaust- 
ible from the unhappy fertility of genius, and the serpents that 
devour us, are generated out of our own vitals.” Vol. Lil. p. 408. 


One more extract and we have done. We give it with the 
greater pleasure, because the painting is, at least, from life. 
it is in a letter from Zaira to a friend. 


«‘ You do not exactly understand the phrase evangelical : you 
can explain it to yourself by the puritans of Cromwell’s time, with 
whose history you are well acquainted * **.” Vol, II. p. 139. 


«* What a life would those people Lave us lead? Their society 
is compressed into their own cast ; they have no other standard for 
excellence, moral or intellectual, but conformity to their creed ! 

“ All the virtues, talents, and graces, on earth, if it were possible 
to combine them in one form, (as I have seen them combined, ) 
would appear to them only as a brilliant victim, arrayed fer sacri 
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fice on the altar of Satan!--When they mix in society, they mix 
only with a view of hearing their sentiments echoed by those who 
join in them, or opposed by those who differ from them. Their 
only alternative is monotonous assent, or clamorous hostility. ‘They 
have but two notes in their scale, one of them is unison, the other 
discord-—no harmony ! 

“ As to literature, it is unfair to speak of PES with reference to 
it: since the Restoration, the puritanic party have become literary 
im their owt defence. They have borrowed jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, of the Egyptians, and spoiled them, and, like the 
children of Israel, they have quite forgotten the obligation. It 
would be almost an awful question to ask, (it would be certaihly a 
question of deep national interest,) What would have been the 
result, had these people the issucs of intellectual life and death in 
their hands? Is there one of them that would have escaped? History 
would appear to them a record of the crimes of unenlightened men— 
Poetry, that language of the gods, as the wantonness ot a depraved 
imagination —Science, as the presumptuous effort of overweening 
pride. All knowledge, all intellectual cultivation, they would have 
reckoned as worse than nothing, and vanity.” Vol. IL p. 144. 


‘ What would these people make of the world? ‘lheir history 
would be the experience of converts and preachers; in other 
words, the veccillation of the human mind beiween infidelity and 
madness. ‘Their poetry would be the obituary tears of an Evange- 
lical Magazine; and their science—they would—they could have 
no science, beyond the use of the plumb-line that enabled them to 
measure the walls of their gloomy conventicles, or the clock that 
summoned them to their devotions, and ‘ told legible their mid- 
night of despair. As for the arts—those persons may look on 
them as lawful means tor extorting subsistence from the ungodly ; 
but how would the arts fare, if the world consisted of persons like 
them? Would not Guido's Aurora, and Raphael’s Cartoons, and 
Rembrandt’s Descent trom the Cross, be all mortgaged this mo- 
ment, for the vile wooden-cut of av evangelical preacher, with his 
lank hair and Iscariot visage? Would not sculpture, if she pleaded 
for her life with Laocoon in one hand, and Niobe in the other, be 
rejected for some spruce monument over the reliques of Dr. Coke, 
or Dr. Huntingdon? Literature; science; the arts ;—all that 
agitates or embellishes Jife,—all that makes human existence 
superior to that of the beasts that perish, would be lost, con- 
founded, trampled on. The world—the world, is called on to 


oppose those men, to shew the desolating danger of their prin- 
ciples.” Vol. Il. p. 146. 


This last extract, is un peu fort but it may pass as a spe- 
cimen of our author’s talents for satire. 


ART. 
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Art. VIII. Religio Christiani, a Churchman's Answer to 
 Religio Clerici.” Svo, 82ipp. 2s. Hatchard. 1818. 


WE notice this doggrel, more for the sake of the little poem 
to which it professes to he an answer, than for any claim it 
possesses in itself. ‘The party, in» hose behalf it is written, is 
as little likely to assist the belles lettres by the appointment 
of such a laureate, as to benefit the cause of true religion by 
foisting the unclean into the Establishment, the extracts shall 
speak for themselves. 


“* Vor call not her Religion, who withholds 
The sacred lamp from thy bewildered eye—- 
Lest thou shouldst see her blemishes, nor her 
Who, while she puts the Bible in thine hand, — 
Claps on thy nose her party spectacles 
To make thee read her own opinions there. 
Religion is not fettered to the creed 
Of Churchman, Catholic, or Puritan. 
For she has met with friends as well as foes 
In each of them. Her friends are those who love her 
For nought but for herself: her foes are they 
Who love her for themselves. O Clericus, 
If I were station’d at thy sacred post, 
I'd place not my Religion in “ a glebe,’’ 
Nor in a gun, nor e’en in—* how is Madam?’’ 
“¢ ‘Phe iabourer is worthy of his hire."’ 

. True: if he does not labour for his hire. 
But hirelings, whether on a Bishops bench 
They nod for thousands, or in pulpit tubs 
Live like Diogenes, and sneer like him 
At what they cannot get, are hirelings still. 
And of two hirelings judge ye which is best, 
The fat or lean,—the stalled ox, or he 
Who routs, like Dapper, every ditch for thistles.”’ P. 8, 


‘¢ T greet thee, Clericus! thou barkest gratis 
Till thou hast told thy name, But, when thou tell’st it, 
Perchance thy “ cow”? may quit her scanty “* glebe” 
And fatten with her master im a stall. 
** Shame to our days,” which make an enmity 
To Christianity’s sincerest friends 
A ladder to promotion! Call them “ hollow,’ 
And you are sound. Mixj dye their purest motives, 
And that will prove the puren ss of your own, 
Would you be orthudox ?—- i hen clear your throat. 
The benches are arrang d: the ** club’ is met: 
** A plot! a plot !”—go, raise the hue and cry! 
There is a plot,~a plot to spread the Bible. 


And 
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And there are other plots, which, like the Popish, 
Spread underneath the * session's hall or tavern,’’ 
Where “* gentle pity’’ for a dying world 

Is forming plans of life, the close-stow’d faggot— 
Pitch and gunpowder of ungentle Malice.” P. 10. 


In the conclusion, the writer most appropriately compares 
himself to a cock nightingale; he need not have contradicted 
Virgil to prove that “he may be a better natural historian than 
he has shewn himself to be a poet. 


«* ’Tis thus the Music of their Faithfulness 
Speaks from the grave of England's choicest Shepherds. 
And, while it speaks, methinks the groves of Zion, 
Which listen to the silent melody, 

Grow vernal once again. Oh! could I sit 

Upon some secret spray beneath their shade, 
Sequestered like the lonely nightingale, 

Whose voice we overhear at eventide, 

But see not him from whom the sound proceeds. 
When seen, he pleases less. Perchance his plume 
Is unadorn'’d: but, while his voice remains, 

He to the Spring shall warble Gratitude.” P, 22.. 





Art. IX. An History of Muhammedanism: comprising the 
Life and Character of the Arabian Prophet, and succinct 
Accounts of the Empires founded by the Muhammedan Arms. 
An Inquiry into the Theology, Morality, Laws, Literature, 
and Usages, of the Musselmans; and a View of the present 
Extent and Influence of the Muhammedan Religion. By 
Charles Mills. The Second Edition, revised and augmented. 
Svo. 484pp. 12s. Black and Co. 1818. 


THE virtuous dignity of the desire for literary honours may 
sometimes be offered in mitigation of punishment, though it can 
never be urged as a justification of irreverent haste to the temple 
of fame. If the author of the History of Muhammedanism had 
not been precipitate in his endeavour to appear in the ranks of 
literary men, if his eagerness for praise had been balanced by his 
dread of censure, his modesty and forbearance would have been 
commendable. But under the conviction that his attempt was 
an adventurous confidence, and that his beok was crude and im- 
perfect, we pronounced reprehension, ‘To display excellences, 
however, is a more grateful part of a critic’s duty than to expose 


errors, and he always witnesses with sn any indication of 
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the virtue (particularly rare among young authors) of a candid 
acknuwledg nent of error. 
' A second and very much enlarged edition of Mr. Mills’s work 
has appeared, and we think that the author has now made a con- 
siderable approximation to his object. A great deal of Mr. 
Gibbon’s leaven still remains (more in style than in substance), 
yet a much greater portion has been remoyed. The historical 
parts of the work have been revised, and among those divisions 
which have been re-written, we mark the accounts of the Sara- 
cenian conquests of the Mediier:anean islands, and the victories 
gained by the Zingixshanidan Tartars. We have no space for a 
statement of the variations between the two chapters on the 
Literature and Sciences of the Saracens and Turks; but we wish 
to direct our reader's attention to our author’s view of the Juris- 
prudence of the Musselman Nations. From some intellectual 
blindness, for which we can give no reason, this subject was 
altozether omitted in the first edition. ‘The Moslem law is not 
indeed, what Cicero said of the civil law, a carmen necessarium, 
but we are glad to know, at least, the principles of the criminal 
code which chastises the offences of our native subjects in India. 
The whole chapter in which this discussion occurs is interesting, 
and many incidental matters are treated of, in a pleasing manner. 
Gn a former occasion we mentioned that the most original 
parts of Mr. Mails s works were those which related to the present 
state and exteut Gf the Muhammedan religion. On this impor- 
tant subject our author is, in the volume now under notice, far 
more satisfactory than he was at first. His statements are full, 
and his anecdotes illustrative of bis positions, We cannot stop 
to enquire whether the Moslem religion be approaching its ter- 
mination, but we can tind no proofs of the opinion that Islamism 
has always been on the increase. ‘The Mubammedan faith can 
only be propagated by the human means of force and persuasion. 
Of the former engive, the Musselmans have been deprived ; the 
reign of terror is no more; and they are too proud or indifferent 
tu use the latter. “ The Turks have, as a people, little desire 
for proselytism, and, by a refinement in uncharitableness, they 
think the conversion of the world uoworthy their endeavours. 
P. 460. The Persians can have no respect for converts to a 
religion, which they themselves “ speak of with a freedom that 
astonishes our travellers.” P. 431. ‘The Musselmans in India, 
it may be said, have the character of extreme bigotry and fana- 
ticism. This disposition was natural so long as their political 
power existed. ‘That power has been destroyed by the British ; 
and we know that the Musselmans and {1 indus have considerably 
amalgamated, far more so than the Europeans and Hindus ; and 
that lately much of the proud reserve of Islamiym has worn 
, : away, 
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away, for the Moslems have become soldiers in the English ser- 
vice. Their religion is no longer kept alive by their empire, and 
they will lose much of their peculiar character, in proportion to 
their mixing with men, whom they have hitherto cousidered 
either as public enemies or private slaves. 

Our objection with respect to the author's silence on the 
crusades, remains in is full force ; but we are informed that it is 
i his contemplation to write a distinct history of this interesting 
subject. 
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Arr. X. Account of the War in Spain and Portugal, and 
in the South of France, from 1808, to 1814, inclusive. 
By John T. Jones, Lieut. Colonel, Corps of Royal En- 
gimeers. Syo. pp. 448. 15s. Kgerton.’ Isls. 


THE military events which led to the liberation of Europe 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, have lost mach of 
their deserved renown, for want of being adequately recorded 
in history. For, strange to say, among a polished and literary 
people, in a nation proudly jealous of its honour, not a page 
that is readable, nay, hardly a bust exists to perpetuate the 
memory of the great general who atchieved it. This cireum- 
stance which every Englishman must feel to be a diminution 
of our national glory, is mainly attributable to the fact of our 
brave oflicers having been more skilled to wield the sword 
than the pen; while from the complicated system of modern 
warfare, no other class of persons can possibly possess sutli- 
cient science to do justice tothe subject 
On this account it is always with considerable interest that 
we take into our hands the various publications which are 
from time to time issuing from the press, on the subject of the 
Peninsular war. (On tlie events of that war, the fame of our 
military character will in future times rest, more perhaps than 
on any that are recorded in our annals ; and every writer who 
furnishes materials for the history of it, is entitled to praise 
for his intention, even if he should not deserve it for his per- . 
formance. Under this impression, we took up the volume 
before us, with more than ordinary expectation. We knew 
Col. Jones to have been an eye witness to most of the events 
which he relates; and we had heard it rumoured that his 
work had received the approbation of the very highest autho- 
rity on the subject which it treats of. For the truth of this 
report we do not mean to vouch; but we are happy in an 
opportunity 
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epportunity of congratulating our readers upon a sensible, 
and in many points, very masterly account, of those militar 
events to which we have been adverting. Col. Jones has 
viewed his subject with great clearness; he has treated 
it temperately and with mantiness, and many parts of it with 
great perspicuity; he has enriched it with much interest- 
ing anecdote, and by rendering a plain and simple narration 
still more intelligible by a few well-executed plans, he 
has produced a book which will recall with pleasure to the 
minds of his brave companions,. the memory of their past 
deeds, and which the general reader may study as an excel- 
lent abrégé of thie Peninsular war, without the fear of being 
overwhelmed by unnecessary detail, or having his interest de- 
stroyed by unjntelligible technicality. 

The spring of 1810 may be considered as the period when 
Great Britain first seriously and undividedly directed her 
whole military force to the preservation of Portogal, and to a 
general opposition to the French power in the Peninsula. 
And surely never to the generality of mankind did a task ap- 
pear so hopeless. Nobody can forget the despondency which 
prevailed in every bospm,at this moment. Every great mili- 
tary enterprise we had undertaken had failed ; one army under 
Sir John Moore had recently and disgracefully been expelled 
from Spain; a disastrous expedition to Flanders had destroyed 
the confidence and the health of the choicest troops of another ; 
shame upon shame had saddened every bosom ; and our onl 
hope of opposing this immense disparity of force, and of de- 
fending a country from which a British army of 18,000 men, 
assisted by only 1,600 natives, bad lately driven. 24,000 
}‘renchmen, long in possession of all its resources, and long 
studied in all its defences, lay in about 48,000 infantry and 
3,000 cavalry, the half of it composed of young Portuguese 
levies, yet untried in a general action, and of whose conduct 
in the day of battle, a very unfavourable judgment continued 
to be entertained. - But the command of this brave little band, 
the last stake of Europe and of civilization, together with the 
honour and future reputation of England, was luckily en- 
trusted to Lord Wellington. {nu pursuance of the system ne- 
cessity had obliged him to adopt, of hever committing: his 
army except to ensure great. and decisive advantages, our 
creat commander had seen unmoved the fall of Ciudad Ro« 
drigo and Almeida, and his position at Busaco being tarned 
by the march of the Fiench round the mountains, he again fell 
back with his victorious army to the position of Torres Vedras, 
a line of country which in anticipation of the awful crisis now 
arrived, he had caused to be most strongly retrenched, — 
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the intention, on the advance of the invading foreé, of retirin 
upon it, and of there deciding the fate of the Peninsula. This 
position, which instances, in a remarkable degree, the wonder- 
ful genius of Lord Wellington, and his great superiority in the 
knowledge of the value of ground, above that of all his oppo- 
nents, he had caused to be fortified with such secrecy, tes 
notwithstanding the magnitude of the works embracing the 
position, no account of its progress ever became public, and 
the invaders remained ignorant of the formidable nature of the 
barrier raised against them, until they found the allied army 
arrayed on it, to dispute their further advance. The nature 
of this terrible display of military skill is thus sketched by 
Col. Jones, and we quote it the more readily, as being a fa- 
vourable specimen of his powers of description. 


« Lisbon being situated at the extremity of a peninsula formed 
by the sea and the Tagus, it is apparent, that if an army be so 
posted as to extend across the neck of the peninsula, no enemy can 
penetrate to that city without a direct attack in front of the army 
so formed. It was on this principle, that the lines covering Lisbon 
were planned by Lord Wellington. Nature drew the rude outline 
of a strong defensive position, and art rendered it perfect. A tract 
of country of thirty miles, extending from the mouth of the Zizan- 
dra on the ocean, to Alhandra on the Tagus, was modelled into a 
field of battle; mountains were scarped perpendicularly, rivers 
dammed, and inundations formed; all roads favourable to the 
enemy were destroyed, and others made to facilitate the com- 
munications of the defenders; formidable works were erected to 
strengthen and support the weak points ; whilst numerous cannon, 
planted on inaccessible posts, commanded the different approaches 
to them, and gave an equality of defence to the whole position. 
Nor was any labour or expedient omitted, to render it equally fa- 
vourable for offensive movements. Such was the ground to which 
the army made its last retrograde movement on the 8th October, 
and where, on the following morning, it was joined by 6000 Spa- 
nish troops, under the Marquis de la Romana. 

“ Marshal Massena, on entering Coimbra, finding no prepara- 
tion made to dispute the passage of the Mondego, fully believed 
that the English intended to quit the country, and hastened the 
march of his army, to enhance its triumph by the attack of their 
rear-guard. To facilitate his movements, he left his sick and 
wounded with their attendants, to the number of 5000, in Coimbra, 
which city was a few days afterwards forcibly entered by Colonel 
Trant with the Portuguese troops, on their return from Sardao, and 
the whole of the French made prisoners. The militia, assisted by 


the organized peasantry of the country, likewise took ession 


successively of the different towns which the enemy quitted in their 
advane¢e, and from the moment of passing the Mondego, the French 


army 
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army was deprived of all communication beyond the circuit of its 
cavalry-patroles. Massena nevertheless pushed forward in the full 
confidence of success, and his cavalry and advanced guard, on the 
afternoon of the 10th, drove the allies out of Sobral, from whence 
he first discovered the formidable works which covered his antago- 
nists. To judge from the instant halt he made, and the retrograde 
movement which followed as soon as it became dark, they struck 
him as much with dismay as astonishment, and three days elapsed 
before he again ventured to the same spot. He then made a strict 
reconnoissance of the right of the lines, and placed the three co 

of his army separately in bivouac in front of it. On the main road 
to Lisbon, through Zibriera, where the works thrown up were fewer 
than on the other parts of the line, it being intended as a manceuvr- 
ing position for the main body of the army, he pushed his piquets 
into contact with those of the allies. In adjusting their posts, a 
sharp skirmish took place, and every thing denoted a meditated at- 
tack. The allied troops were daily under arms an hour before day- 
light, and the General in Chief with them, in readiness to direct 
their operations: the weather was generally wet, and the duty irk- 
some, yet all supported it with cheerfulness, in the full confidence 
of annihilating their opponents in the threatened attempt; but after 
a week had elapsed, expectation would no longer support itself, and 
the hope of an immediate triumph almost vanished.’”” P. 124. 


Massena had no sooner reconnoitred this impregnable bar- 
rier than he saw the utter impossibility of attempting to carry 
it with his present force. ite therefore immediately sent a 
representation of his situation to Paris, earnestly pressing the 
necessity of large reinforcements, and after keeping his troops 
in the field for a few days, he retired into cantonments round 
Thomar, occupying the strong position of Santarem. This 
step was unquestionably judicious, taken on a calculation 
that the fall of Badajos would enable the army in the south of 
Spain to effect a junction with that of Portugal, previously to 
the country around being exhausted. In this however Mas- 
sena was deceived, for luckily, notwithstanding all the equivo- 
cal circumstances under which Badajos surrendered to the 
French, it held out till famine and disease liad made such de- 
structive ravages in the French army, that Massena was com- 
pelled not only forsubsistence, but lor safety to retreat. 


« Massena could therefore no longer with safety temporize; but 
in the end of February commeticed his arrangenyents to retire out 
of Portugal. This decision was’ most opportdnely made, as Lord 
Wellington only awaited the arrival of a long anti need reinforce- 
ment to commence’ offensive opetations; when ‘inclosed: between 
rivers and mountains; it is not easy to discover how the French 
army could have escaped entire destruction. 

« On the 4th March, a fleet anchored in the Tagus with 7000 
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troops on board, and the following night the French advanced corps 
withdrew from Santarem, to which place the allied head-quarters 
were immediately transferred. It would be difficult accurately to 
state the amount of the retiring force; but judging from the ap- 
pearance it made on its march, the infantry might be calculated at 
rather more than 40,000; but stating it as high as 45,000, that army 
alone had sustained a loss of 27,000 men since if left Rodrigo, 
Disgusting accumulations of dirt and filth, and remnants of the most 
unhealthy kinds of food observed in every town and village, with 
the wretched and squalid appearance of most of the prisoners, and 
the unprovided and neglected state of the hospitals, sufficiently tes- 
tified the miserable condition to which the invaders were reduced ; 
and accounts for so prodigious a mortality beyond that inflicted by 
the sword The sufferings and losses of the French, however, were 
nothing in comparison with those their visitation inflicted on Por- 
tugal, and its inhabitants. Nearly 2000 square miles of country re- 
mained for five months with scarcely an inhabitant: every thing it 
contained was devoured by the enemy, or destroyed by the season. 
in the space immediately bounding the positions of the two armies, 
which was not permanently occupied by either, the harvest perished 
on the ground, and the fruit fell rotten from the trees: flocks of 
innumerable small birds, as if drawn to the spot by instinct, fattened 
unmolested on the ungathered grapes: and latterly, the very 
wolves, conscious of security, or repdered more daring by the ab- 
sence of their accustomed prey, prowled about masters of the ter- 
ritory ; reluctantly giving way to the cavalry patroles, which occa- 
sionally crossed their track. 

“ It was a gratifying, though melancholy sight, to witness, onthe 
advance of the French, the entire population ‘of different provinces 
accompanying the mare shes of a retiring army; quitting their homes 
and sacrificing all their immovable property for the general good— 
men, women, and children, alike terrified, hurrying onward, and 
not knowing when or where to repese. Fifty thousand of ‘these 
fugitives found support and consolation in the hospitality and kind- 
ness of the citizens of Lisbon; but an equal number, who fled to 
the left bunk of the Tagus, long remained exposed to the weather : 
and a large proportion miserably perished from hunger and disease, 
before relief couldube administered. Hard as their lot, it was far 
more happy than that of the villagers in the rear, and on the skirts 
of the enemy’s cantonments ; whose habitations, plundered of ever 
thing, and occasionally occupied by detachments of French, af- 
forded their.owners no supplies, and only a precarious shelter. 
Many of these wretched creatures.passed the whole season of wine 
ter exposed to ita dnciemanc' se ip: the neighbouring woods or moun, 
tains, subsisting. merely. on roots aod herbs).and on the advance, of 
the allies, returned so4their-homes, their bodies emaciated from abe 
stinence, and their intellects impaired by long.eontinued apprehets 
sion : amongst them were girls of sixteen, who, become idiots, 
resembled in person women of filty. Numbers of children of either 
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sex, who had survived the severe trial, flocked to the road side as 
the army approached, to demand relief; appearing so thin, pale, 
and haggard, that many a hardened veteran was observed to turn 
from the sight with disgust, as he compassionately bestowed on them 
& portion of the biscuit intended as his next day's support. 

* The loss sustained by Portugal ir this invasion, may be in some 
degree imagined, when it is stated, that in very extensive districts 
neither a living animal, nor an article of subsistence, was to be 
found at the departure of the French; and that the description 
they applied to their line of march when advancing, became lat- 
terly, with the exception of the running wine, applicable to al! the 
country over which they spread. ‘ The towns and villages desert- 
ed; the mills destroyed; the wine running in the gutters; the corn 
stacks burnt ; even the very furniture broken: neither a horse, nor 
a mule, ner an ass, nor a Cow—not even a goat te be seen *” 

«¢ Massena retired through Estremadura, by the same road he 
entered it. As a preliminary measure, and to gain time for the 
retreat of his sick and baggage, he united the different corps of his 
army at Pombal, with the apparent intention of maintaining his 
ground. On the llth March, Lord Wellington brought up the 
allied army, and having in the course of the day succeeded in driv- 
ing in all the enemy’s advanced posts, made his dispositions for a 
general attack on the Following morning; but during the night, 
Massena, having previously set fire to the town, drew off. The 
next day, the allies were opposed by a body of the enemy, so 
strongly posted at the end of a defile in front of Redinha, as to 
require the formation of the greater part of the army to dislodge 
it, which occupied many hours. The corps thus left as a rear-guard 
remained firm, till it found its safety compromised: then abandon- 
ing its position, it retired at a very quick rate, losing but few men, 
as, without attending to order, it rapidly fell back on its friends ; 
whilst the leading divisions of the allies were obliged to follow with 
wap age not knowing the moment when they might be opposed 

y the whole French army.” P. 132. 


The conduct of Massena, in his retreat, was every way 
worthy of the great name he holds among military men; the 
positions of his rear-guard were ever judiciously chosen, and 
his loss, considering the state of his army, was trifling, being 
under 5006 men. He retired through Estremadura, by the 
same road that he entered it. 


« Lord Wellington was ever active in the pursuit ; using every 
manceuvre that skill could dictate to oblige the speedy retirement 
of the covering force from: its different positions. Necessity and 
policy, however, obliged him to be sparing of the lives of his mes, 
and not to attack it in front; the near equality of numbers which 
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existed in the lines having been destroyed by the retreat of the 
enemy. On that event it became necess: ary, in addition to the Spa- 
niards previously sent, to detach 15,000 men for the protection of 
the southern frontier, and Massena, on arriving in Spain, would be 
joined by fresh troops. On one occasion, having quickly driven 
in the rear-guard of the enemy, on entering the defiles of Miranda 
de Corvo, when a direct attack would have caused the abandon- 
ment of the greater part of their artillery and baggage, his lordship 
is reported to have thus expressed himself: ‘I have now an oppor- 
tunity to inflict a severe loss on the enemy; but not without the 
sacrifice of many of my own troops. ‘I therefore prefer to continue 
the system of harassing them, and destroying their organization, 
keeping my own army entire, to fighting a battle, in which it might 
be so crippled, us not to have the ascendancy over the fresh troops 
to be encountered on the frontiers. Almeida and Badajos are to 
be retaken.’ On this principle Lord Wellington acted throughout, 

never allowing the enemy any respite, and literally drove them over 
the frontiers with scarcely any loss to the allies, in a state of sick- 
ness and misery, which ultimately destroyed more of them than any 
partial action could have done.” P. 137. 


The privations which the French army had suffered before 
the lines, and which had led them, and we blush for humanity 
while we utter it, to put to the torture such inhabitants as 
fell into their power, for the purpose of discerning those little 
stores of provisions they had secretly hidden for their own sub- 
sistence, were now equally felt by the garrisom at Almeida. 
Lord Wellington aware of this sore distress, immediately 
blockaded it, and the victory of Fuentes d’honoré placed it 
in his power. ‘The north of Portugal being thus placed in 
security, our great commander had leisure to turn his atten- 
tion to the affairs in the south. There Marshal Beresford 
had been compelled to raise the siege of Badajos, and to 
fight the battle of Albuera, to prevent its relief by Soult. 
But the great loss the French had sustained in that engage- 
ment, rendered it highly probable, that a considerable time 
must elapse, before Marshal Soult could put his army into a 
condition to take the field again. Lord Wellington deter- 
mined to seize the opportunity of re-investing that fortress, 
in hopes that he should master it, before a sufficient force could 
again be brought together for its relief; and the attempt. 
was almost successful, but, unluckily, just at the moment, 
when the prize seemed within his grasp, the junction of Soult 
and Marmont, rendered it necessary once more to raise the 
siege. Forced, however, to relinquish his prey, nothing can 
more clearly show the unconquerable force of Lord Welling- 
ton’s mind, than to find him at this very moment, when he 
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was tacitly acknowledging his inferiority, planning and mak- 
ing preparations for the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the 
battering train and siege stores being ordered from Lisbon up 
the Douro. The feasibility of this apparently incredible 
project, considering the time at which it was planned, is thus 
ably detended by Colonel Jones. ) 


‘¢ The war in the Peninsula was conducted on principles peculiar 
to itself, and the reasoning founded on the events of other campaigns 
will not apply to it. That a general, with an inferior army, at the 
very moment of a tacit acknowledgment of his opponent’s superi- 
ority, by relinquishing the pursuit ofa valuable prize nearly within 
his grasp, should form the design of wresting from that same enemy 
a fortress, which from every feeling of honour and interest he was 
bound to preserve, seems an inconsistency ; but tracing the idea to 
its origin, weighing the reasonings upon it, and combining there- 
with the successful result of the enterprize agreeably with the hopes 
entertained, it will appear far otherwise, and to have been formed 
on an accurate knowledge of the strong and weak points of each 
army. 

‘* Portugal owes much to its poverty. The impossibility of sub- 
sisting a large army for a length of time on the resources of any 
limited portion of it, forthed the pivot on which the military opera- 
tions for its defence invariably turned. The French were at no 
time sufficiently masters ofthe country to establish magazines ; but 
subsisted on the daily contributions they levied, and never there- 
fore could remain long united ina large body. ‘The British and 
Portuguese, on the contrary, had their floating magazines on the 
Tagus, and on the Douro: every thing was drawn from their rear ; 
and provided the line of supply was not materially lengthened, so as 
to require a great increase to the number of animals which brought 
up the provisions, they could act as well in one part of the country 
as in another, and for any length oftime. The enemy, during the 
whole of 1811, possessed a great numerical superiority, and could 
alone have been prevented deriving some advantage therefrom, by 
every movement of the allies being conducted with a happy refer- 
ence to the difference of the commissariat of the two armies.” 
P. 215. 


The expectation of success in the meditated enterprize, 


was founded on an application of this principle. The ex- 
hausted state of the country rendering it necessary for the 
French army to occupy cantonments, at least sixty miles 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, that town was necessarily left exposed 
to all the attacks of the allied army. ‘This circumstance, 
however, does not appear to have been considered by Mar- 
shal Marmont, as of any moment. The strength and vigi- 
lance of the garrison, he looked upon as sufliciently securing 
it against a coup de main, > tew days would enable “ 
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to collect his army for its relief, in case of our actually be 
sieging it. ‘To take advantage of this remote position of the 
French army, and of the security into which the French by 
reasoning appear to have been lulled, it was necessary that 
eur army should be supported in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ciudad Rodrigo, and that supplies should be con- 
veyed to a much more advanced point than heretofore, and 
that too at the very moment when all the carriages of the 
country would be pressed for the service of the siege, when 
the battering train alone would require five thousand oxen for 
its removal, the genius of Lord Wellington effected this. 


“« The exhausted state of the country presented a further diffi- 
culty. The two armies in their late manceuvres had consumed all 
the forage near the frontier; and on the approach of winter, the 
little remaining herbage would disappear, and render it necessary 
to convey greater supplies to a more advanced point, at the mo- 
ment when all the carriage of the country would be pressed for the 
service of the siege; the battering train alone requiring five thou- 
sand oxen for its removal. Toovercome this difficulty, Lord Wel- 
lington, in opposition to the generally received opinion of its im- 
practicability, undertook to render the upper Douro navigable 
above the mouth of the Tua; the point where it had hitherto 
ceased to be navigated. Officers of engineers were employed on 
the duty; and in a few months, the commissariat boats reached the 
mouth ef the Agueda, forty miles higher than they had previously 
ascended, which saved a far greater distance of land carriage, and 
the consequent employment of a multitude of animals.”? P. 223. 


The great obstacle being thus removed, and every thin 
' being now prepared for the great enterprize, Lord Welling- 
ton anxiously awaited an opportunity to put it in execution. 
At length, in December, when Marmont had detached three 
of his divisions to reinforce Suchet before Valencia, and had 
spread the rest of his troops over extensive cantonments, the 
favourable moment appeared to present itself, and it was 
eagerly seized, to invest Ciudad Rodrigo. The details of 
the siege are given with great perspicuity by Colonel Jones, 
but as they are already before the public, we shall content 


ourselves with quoting those remarks which suggested them- 
selves to Colonel Jones on its fall. 


“ The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo deserves to rank with the 
proudest deeds of the British army ; it being probably the only well 
authenticated instance of a retrenched breach, fully manned and 
prepared for defence, being carried by an effort of cool and deli- 
berate courage against a brave and skilful enemy. ‘There were no 
auxiliary attacks to detract from the splendour of the assault, or to 
eloak over the humiliation of defeat ;.a second inelosure of — 
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beyond the powers of escalade leaving the garrison at full liberty to 
employ their utmost efforts in defence of the breaches. The com- 
bat was therefore a fair trial of courage between the contending 
parties, and the result is too gratifying to admit.of a sentence of 
exultation. Indeed, throughout all the details of the siege, ever 
branch of the army gave proofs of zeal and devotion, The infantry, 
in addition to the valour displayed in the assault, were patient and 
indefatigable in the works of the attack, which were pushed forward 
by the engineers with activity and judgment, and the breaches were 
most ably formed by the accurate fire of the artillery. 

** The fact of the capture of a fortress in face of a superior army 
the chief object of which was its preservation, sufficiently marks the 
brilliancy of the enterprize: but it will appear more striking when 
the season of the year is considered, (the depth of winter,) with the 
obstacle to secrecy and dispatch, which the passage of the Agueda 
formed. The construction ofa bridge, and fixing it over that river, 
gave such strong intimations of an offensive movement being in con- 
templation, as should have induced the enemy to prepare to succour 
the place. Notwithstanding this advantage, the celerity of the 
movements to form the siege so outstripped Marmont’s expecta- 
tions, that he had not collected his army at Salamanca till some 
days after its conclusion, and the breaches had been rendered 
nearly defensible. When it is: considered that the officers thus 
out-maneeuvred are represented to have shown the utmost judg- 
ment and knowledge on all occasions in other countries, and to be 
perfect masters of their art, the events of this offensive moment 
must be admitted to bear proof equally of the superior foresight and 
one ere of the commander of the allies, as of the superior gal- 

antry of his troops. 

** This successful attack was followed by the yet more daring 
attempt to play a similar game in the south, and reduce act a 
The alarm which had been created amongst the French Marshals 
by the unexpected blow which had so recently fallen on one of 
them, added extremely to the difficulty of the meditated enterprize ; 
Soult having it in his power readily to assemble $5,000 men, and 
Marmont being able to join him with a still greater number. All 
therefore depended on secrecy and activity. Accordingly, the 
battering-train and the engineer’s stores were embarked in large 
vessels at Lisbon for a fictitious destination, and being trans-shipped 
at sea into smaller craft were conveyed to Alcacer do Sal; whence 
carriage of the country could, without creating suspicion, be col- 
lected to transport them to the banks of the Guadiana. Fascines 
and gabions for the attack were prepared at Elvas, as if intended 
for the works of that fortress; and every other arrangement was 
made under similar precautions to ensure secrecy.’’ P. 229. 


So soon as the breaches at Ciudad Redrigo were thoroughly 
defensible, and the place-was in soine degree provisioned, it 
was given over to the Spaniards, and the army put in move- 
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ment fer Badajos, the siege of this place was immediately 
commenced, and it fell when Soult was within two days 
march with his army to relieve it. 


** General Picton met with a similarly determined resistance 
from the garrison of the castle, and lost many men ; but persevering 
with firmness and decision in bringing forward fresh assailants, as 
fast as the preceding fell, he at length established a footing on the 
top of the wall: then the defenders, being few in number, became 
alarmed; other points were quickly forced, and the allies became 
masters of the post. 

** General! Leith in like manner, by perseverance and gallantry, 
forced in under similar circumstances at the point allotted to his 
division. General Walker’s brigade immediately swept round the 
ramparts, and falling unexpectedly on the treops postetl for the 
defence of the breaches, readily dispersed them. Other battalions 
were then introduced up the br ‘eaches, and the garrison being over- 
powered, were made prisoners. The governor and staff, with a few 
men, took refuge in Fort Christoval on the opposite side of the 
river, till the tumult had subsided, when they sent their submission, 
augmenting the number of captives to sai 4000. The besiegers 
lost 59 officers and 744 men killed, and had 258 officers and ‘ 2.600 
men wounded, 

This was, upon the whole, a most daring enterprize. The 
exertions of British troops are, however, sometimes quite extraor- 
dinary, and when a few years shall have swept away the eye-wit- 
nesses, their achievements in these memorable assaults will scarcely 
obtain credit. Even their very failures on this evening, when fully 
considered, will be found to add lustre to their character. Proba- 
bly never since the discovery of gunpowder were men more seri- 
ously exposed to its action, than those assembled in the ditch to 
assault the breaches. Many thousand shells and hand-grenades, 
numerous bags filled with powder, every kind of burning composi- 
tion and destructive missile had been prepared, and placed behind 
the parapet of the whole front. These, under an incessant roll of 
musketrv, were hurled into the ditch without intermission for up- 
wards of two hours; giving to its surface an appearance of vomiting 
fire, and producing sudden flashes of light more vivid than the day. 
Description, however, conveys but a faint idea of the imposing 
nature of such mode of defence. The doors of success were cer- 
tainly thrown open; but they were so vigilantly guarded, the ap- 
proach to thm so strewn with difficulties, and the scene altogether 
so appalling, that instead of its being a disparagement to the troops 
to have failed in forcing through them, is it not rather a subject for 
pride and exultation that they had firmness to persevere in the at- 
tempt till recalled? Nor did the great loss they sustained from 
the well-prepared efforts of their antagonists render them vindictive ; 
on gaining the ascendancy, not a single Frenchman implored mercy 
in vain, Scenes of plunder and drunkenness, such.as are insepa- 

rable 
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rable from an assault, prevailed to a great extent ; but strong mea- 
sures being immediately adopted, order was restored the succeeding 
day. In touching thus lightly on the excesses of the British, in 
comparison with the stronger mention made of the conduct of the 
French on similar occasions, be it remembered, that whilst the 
latter sports with life, and indulges every base passion, the former 
is seldom cruel ; his chief object is the discovery of liquor, and gene- 
rally speaking, his utmost personal outrage, a blow.’ P. 287. 


We have thus endeavoured to give an imperfect sketch of 
the opinions of Colonel Jones, on some very important points 
connected with the Peninsular War, and we are sorry that our 
limits will not permit us to follow him through the whole of 
that magnificent display of military science, which led to the 
entire expulsion of the French from the Peninsula, and to the 
planting the British banners in France. ‘This part of the 
work is full of interest, but in our opinion less ably done than 
the rest. The descriptions of the battles are too much 
abridged, and the manoeuvres have reference to localities of 
ground, which it is impossible for the general reader to pos- 
sess. ‘The necessity of plans for the perfect elucidation of 
this part of the narrative is evident, and we trust that the 
favourable manner in which the present edition has been re- 
ceived by the public, will induce Colonel Jones, in some fu- 
ture edition, to remedy a defect which has arisen, probably, 
rather from a dread of the expence, than from any oversight. 

We shall now close our account of Colonel Jones’s volume, 
In the remainder of it, the history of the operations is carried 
on to the conclusion of hostilities, under the walls of Toulouse, 
and is written with the same ability as is displayed in the 
extracts which we have already given. [From these speci- 
mens our readers will be able to appreciate the value of this 
work, better than from any remarks of ours. It only remains 
for us to thank Colonel Jones for the amusement he has 
afforded us, and to recommend his work to the attention of 
every one who is desirous of acquiring a distinct knowledge 
of the interesting events which it records. 





Art. XI. The History of Ireland from the earliest Ages 
to the Union. By the Rev. Samuel Burdy. Edmburgh, 
1818. 


THERE are two reasons why the history of Ireland, as a 
separate work, will never prove yery interesting. ‘The first 
is 
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is the total want of authentic memoirs, both of persons and 
things, prior to the conquest by our Henry the Second; the 
other is, that subsequent to the event now mentioned, there 
is, properly speaking, no separate history to write ; the affairs 
of the sister island being more naturally incorporated with 
those of England. Nobody, above the order of a dreaming 
antiquary, or a fabling rhymer, pays any regard to the Mile- 
sian kings, or Grecian wars of the ancient Irish ; and, as soon 
as we enter upon the events of the twelfth century, we have 
recourse to other authorities for information or amusement, 
than the credulous bards and chroniclers, te whom the care 
of recording events was then universally entrusted by the 
native chiefs. 

This volume, accordingly, will present no new views to 
him who is weil acquainted with the history of England ; 
but, as an abridgement of that histury, as it is more particu- 
larly connected with Ireland, it cannot fail te prove useful 
to the younger class of readers. Mr. Burdy has not aimed 
at much; itis but justice, however, to add, that he has fully 
accomplished all that he has undertaken. In particular, he 
deserves the praise of impartiality. No degrée of bias nor 
tinge of party feeling is pereeptible in any one page of his 
book ; and all his statements and representations, as to facts 
and characters, are so perfectly,candid, that we cannot dis- 
cover to what order of religionists or politicians he belongs. 
His account of the rebellion in 1798 is well drawn up,. and is 
both entertaining and instructive. | 

We are left to regret the absence of all statistical know- 
ledge. No details are given respecting trade, agriculture, 
or population. The general state of society, and the con- 
dition of the lower orders have failed to attract any attention. 
He bas allowed himself to be carried along by the current of 
events, and has contented himself with a recital of wars in 
the field, and intrigues in the cabinet, the succession of viceroys, 
and the machinations of rebels. Of literature and genius, 
as illustrating the Irish nation, Mr. Burdy speaks modestly 


and briefly: and book-making, he informs us, ‘‘ is a trade not 
followed in this country.” 


“* Tt is observed, however,” he continues, * that hardly any one 
ventures to write a book without having, at least, some pretensions 
to make the attempt, which is not the case in England, where so 
many hundreds mistake their capacities in this point. From the 
criticisms of the reviewers it appears, that immense quantities of 
literary trash, both in poetry and prose, but especially in the 
former, are issued every year from the British press. e Irish 
style is, indeed, not so simple as the English, and is too often 

. interlarded 
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interlarded with false ornament; but the orators at the public 
meetings are most extravagant in this instance, and by this extra- 
vagance they unhappily attain their object, so corrupt is the public 
taste ; for the more their speeches abound with similies, metaphors, 
tropes, and figures, however absurd and inconsistent, they are the 
more applauded by their audience, Plain argument and the simple 
language of nature is considered as a common attainment, and 
disregarded by those declaimers, who are carried away by flights of 
imagination, and constantly aiming at the sublime and beautiful. 
The excessive fondness for figurative language, which, in fact, is 
the language of barbarians, prevails too much at the Irish ba:, and 
even infects some of the Irish orators in the Imperial Parliament. 
But, in reality, no encouragement is given to domestic literature, 
not only by the government, but even by the people themselves, 
For, unhappily, a prejudice prevails amongst them against every 
production of their own country; and, if any Irishman of talents 
attain celebrity by his publications, he must have acquired it in 
England, and not at home. In fact, the people have no opinion of 
their own in matters of literature, and, in this point, are entirely 
directed by the prevalent taste of Fngland and Scotland, which, 
of late, has been found out, in many cases, to be very depraved.” 


On the whole, this Fork is well calculated for the upper 
forms in our larger schools and academies, and as such, we 
heartily recommend it to all parents and teachers. 





- 


Art. XII. Endymion, a Poetic Romance. By John Keats. 
8vo. 9s. 220 pp. Taylor and Hessey. 1818. 


THIS is the most delicious poem, of its kind, which has 
fallen within our notice, and if Mr. Leigh Hunt had never 
written, we believe we might have pronounced it to be sui 
generis without fear of contradiction. ‘That gentleman, how- 
ever, has talked so much about “ daisies and daffodils, clover 
and sweet peas, blossomings and lushiness,” that we fear Mr. 
Keats must be content to share but half the laurel, pro- 
vided always, and we can most conscientiously assert it, that 
the disciple be recognized as not one whit inferior to his 
mighty master. Al] the world knows that the moon fell in 
love with Endymion, just as Aurora intrigued with Cephalus, 
till, as the author of the Pursnits of Literature tells us, she 
jilted him for Mr. Steevens; but it remained for a muse of 
modern days to acquaint as with the whole progress of this 
demi-celestial amour. ‘ A thing of beauty (as Mr. Keats 

says, 
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says, or sings, we know not whieh, in the first line of his 
poem,) is a joy for ever!” And, “ as the year grows lush i in 
juicy stalks,” ‘‘ many and many a verse he hopes to write.” 
iiendymion isa very handsome young man, ‘‘ but there were 
some who feelingly could scan a lurking trouble in his 
nether lip.”—‘*‘ then they would sigh and think of yellow 
leaves and owlets cry and (what else in the name of wonder 
does the reader expect ’) of logs pil’d solemnly, (B. I. 1.180.) 
One day after the priest of Patmos had sung a song to Pan, 
whom he represents, rather indecorously, we must acknow- 
ledge, as a god ‘ who loves to see the Hamadryads dress ;” 
and also, one ‘for whose soul- soothing quiet, turtles pas- 
sion their voices cooingly among myrtles,” with many other 
things about ‘ broad leaved fig- trees, freckled butterflies, 
solitary thinkings, shorn peers, and dodging conceptions ;” a 
shout arises among the multitude, just as ‘“‘ when TLonian 
shoals of dolphins 606 their noses through the brine,” (1. 310.) 
In consequence of this noise, and “‘ Niobe’s caressing tongue,” 
which ‘“‘ lay a lost thing upon her paly lip” (1. 340 ) Endy- 
mion goes to sleep among some “ pouting zephyr-sighs,” 
where, while his sister sits “ guarding his forehead with her 
round elbow,” he dies ‘‘ aye, een as dead still as a marble 
man, frozen in that old tale Arabian,” (1. 405.) after sleeping 
this ‘‘ magic sleep, O comfortable bird!” for a “ triple 
hour,” he ‘“ opens his eyelids with a healthier brain.” Peona 
“shuts her pure sorrow drops with loud exclaim,” and he 
explains to her what has made bim who used to be able to 
** frown a hon into gr owling,” lose his “ toil-breeding fire ;” 
it seems that one evening when the sun had done “driving 
** his snorting four,” ‘ there blossom'd suddenly a magic bed of 
sacred ditamy,” (Qu. dimity ?) and he looked | up to the “ lid- 
less-eyed train of planets,” where he saw ‘ a completed form 
of all completeness,” “ with gordian’d locks and pearl round 
ears,” and kissed all these till he fell into a ‘“ stupid ~g 
from which he was roused by ‘‘ a gentle creep,” (N.B. 
Tiffin is the ablest bug-destroyer of our days,) to look at some 
‘‘upturn’d gills of dying fish.” This very intelligible com- 
munication to his sister relieves him a good deal, but he is not 
quite easy till ‘‘ amid his pains he seem’d to taste a drop of 
manna dew,” (1. 767.) and he continues to tell her of his wish 
to “ wipe away all slime left by men-slugs and human ser- 


pentry, and winds up with a passage by far too pathetic not 
to be given at length: 


** But who, of men, can tell 
That flowers would bloom, or that green fruit would swell ie 
oO 
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To melting pulp, that fish would have bright mail, 
The earth its dower of river, wood, and vale, 

The meadows runnels, runnels pebble-stones, 

The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones, 

Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet, 

If human souls did never kiss and greet?” P. 42. 


9 Honey- feels,” “ honey whispers,” which come ‘ refresh- 
fully,” ‘obscure and hot hells,” “ secreter caves,” “ sigh- 
warm kisses and combing hands which travelling cloy and 
tremble through labyrinthine hair,” (1. 970.) conclude book 
the first. . 

Book the second pe for the sake of contrast, with 
** stiff-holden shields, far-piercing spears, keen blades, strug- 
gling, and blood, and shrieks,” and proceeds, without ceremony, 
to use very foul language to one ‘ History,” who is repre- 
sented, like an old country attorney, as a “© swart planet in 

the universe of deeds.” ‘After this Endymion sets out in 
search of the moon, and meéts with a good-natured young 
woman, whose calling may be easily guessed by the present 
she offers to mi: ike him, of “all her clear-eyed fish, golden or 
rainbow- sided, ol - purplish, vermilion-tail’d, or finn’d with 
silvry gauze,” but he stands on ‘ the pebble head of doubt,” 
and runs ‘‘ into the fearful deep to hide his head from the 
clear’ moon, (not very wise w hen he is in pursuit of her,) the 
trees, and coming madness ;” from’ this he passes into ‘a 
vast antre,” where he ‘‘ seeth” (and this rhymes to ‘‘ beneath )” 
many things, “f which misery most drowningly doth sing,” 

there he wishes to “ ’noint” his eyes (1. 325.) whie h, per haps, 


he would do if the poet could restrain the following burst of 
inspiration from himself. 


“* O did he ever live, that lonely man, 
Who lov’d—and music slew not? ’Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give niost unrest; 
That things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallow’d all, and made a seared dearth, 
By one consuming flame: it doth immerse 
And suffocate true blessings in a curse.”” P. 70. 


This music introduces Adonis between two ne sag ‘* a slum- 
bering,” with ‘a faint damask mouth tenderly unclos’d to 
slumbery pout.” And we are told of his coyness to Venus, 
‘* when her lips and eyes were clos’d in sullen moisture, and 
quic :k sighs came vex’d and pettish through her nostrils small,” 
(1. 470.) then cupid stands up while “ a sovere'gn quell is in 
his waving hands,” and ‘‘ new-born Adon” springs to life 
again: the scene very soon shifts, and Endymion finds “a 
hurried 
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hurried change” “‘ working within him inté sométhing dreary, 
vex'd like a morning eagle lost and weary,” (I. 635.) till Cybele 
comforts him; she is described as drawn by four lions, whose 
“toothed maws” (we presume these lions are ruminating 
animals, of a new species, who masticate in the stomach,) 
are solemn “ their” surly eyes “ brow hidden,” their ‘* heavy 
paws oe drowsily,” and their “ nervy tails cowering their 
tawny brushes.” When she has done speaking, “ ‘bove his 
head flew a delight half-graspable’—but we must pause here— 
for Mr. Keats is not contented with a half initiation into the 
school he has chosen. And he can strike from unmeaning ab- 
surdity into the gross slang of voluptuousness with as much 
skill as the worthy prototype whom he has selected. We will 
assure him, however, that not all the flimsy veil of words in 
which he would involve immoral images, can atone for their 
impurity ; and we will not disgust our readers by retailing to 
them the artifices of vicious refinement, by which, under the 
semblance of “ slippery blisses, twinkling eyes, soft comple- 
tion of faces, and smvoth excess of hands,” he would palm 


upon the unsuspicious and the innecent imaginations better 
adapted to the stews. 


** How he does love me; his poor temples beat, 
To the very tune of love! how sweet, sweet, sweet.’’ 


B II. 1. 66. 


To recur to the story: Endymion next goes into a “cool 
wonder” where ‘‘ whales arbour close to brood and sulk ;” 
and there he has an interview with Arethusa in the shape of 
‘a misty spray.” 

The third bock begins in character, with a jacobinical 
apostrophe to ‘* crowns, turbans, and tiptop nothings ;” we 
wonder how mitres escaped from their usual place. ‘Then we 
have ‘ thunder-tents, abysm-births, gentlier-mightiest, and 
eterne Apollo ;” and are told that the moon makes “ old 
boughs feel palpitations, and lisp out a holier din,” that she is 
‘‘ a relief to the poor patient oyster,” and teaches ‘‘ far- 
spooming ocean” how to bow. Moreover, that when Mr. 
Keats was a very young man, she (the moon) was all the fol- 
lowing things to him : 


“« _____. Thou wast the deep glen ; 
Thou wast the mountain-top—the sage’s pen— 
The poet’s harp—the voice of friends—the sun * ; 
Thou wast the river—thou wast glory won ; 





* A very odd thing for the moon to be. 


Thou 
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Thou wast the clarion’s blast —thou wast my steed — 
My. goblet full of wine—my topmost deed :— 
Thou wast the charm of women, lovely moon!’’ P. 113, 


Now all this reads very like a rebus, but we have not yet 
found any solution to it. After his last adventure Endymion 


meets with a very strange old man, who is right glad to see 
him, because, as he says, 


* To northern seas J’Jl in a twinkling sail, 
And mount upon the snortings of a whale.” P. 117. 


_ This elderly stranger is an acute physiognomist, and informs 
him that he knows 


‘¢ He cannot feel a drouth, 
By the melancholy corners of his mouth.” P. 124. 


_He warbles to him “ for very joy mellifluous sorrow,” gives 
him a history of some “ nectarous camel-draughts” which he 
had drank, and concludes with an account of some “ sights too 


fearful for the feel of fear,” which, as far as we can understand, 
were nothing more than 


“ A tooth, a.tusk, and venom-bag, and sting, 
Laughing and wailing, grovelling, serpenting.”’ P. 129. 


Against “ whose eyes (i. e. the eyes of the tooth, tusk, 
venom-bag, and sting) Circe whisked a sooty oil.” » 


“ Until their grieved bodies ’gan to bloat 
And puff, from the tail’s end to stifled throat.” P, 130. 


And then, 


‘¢ The whole herd, as by a whirlwind writhen, 
Went through the dismal air like one huge Python 
Antagonizing Boreas.”’ P. 130. 


Soon after this there is ‘“‘a mighty consummation ;” “ death 
falls a weeping in his charnel house,” and 


«© When each their old love found, a murmuring rose, 
Like what was never heard in all the throes 

Of wind and waters: ‘tis past human wit 

To tell; ‘tis dizziness to think of it.’’ P. 144, 


« Large Hercules” and “ large Neptune” join the assembly ; 
Cupid, ‘* empire-sure,” “‘ flutters and laughs ;” “ Eolus skulks 
to his cavern “mid the gruff complaint of all his rebel tem- 
pests,” and the third book comes to an end. 

In the beginning of the last book we are informed of a new 
discovery in natural history, famely, that there is “ no authen- 
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tic dew but in the eye of love.” Somebody sings a very 
pitiful song to sorrow; and somebody else gets upon horse- 
back with Endymion, to ‘* win an immortality ere a lean bat 
could plump his wintry skin.” While he was on horseback 
with this lady, the poet tells us, “‘ so fond, so beauteous was 
his bed-fellow, he could not help but kiss her.” We suspect 
a some confusion must have arisen here between a pillion and. 

illow. When “ ve ‘spers begin to throe,” the hero “ drops 
i to the earth,” where he listens to another song 
about some “ tender bibbers of the rain and dew,” ‘and raves 
about his saddle-bed-fellow, who he calls his “ Tadian bliss, 
and river-lily bud,’ and asks her for “‘ one gentle squeeze 
warm as a dove’s ne st among summer trees ;” but finding 
himself “‘ enlarged to his hunger, and caught in trammels of 
perverse deliciousness, he could bear no more, and so 
bent his soul fiercely like a spiritual bow, and twang’d it 
inwardly,” till he was able to *‘ t: ‘ip lightly on in sort of death- 
ful glee.” In the conclusion “ Cynthia bright Peona kiss’d, 
and bless’d with fair good night;” Endymion falls into a 
swoon, and ‘* Peona went home through the gloomy wood 
in wonderment ;” a fecling which we are by no means sur- 
prized that she should entertain after all that had happened. 

We do most solemnly assure our readers that this poem, 
containing 4074 lines, is printed on very nice hot-pressed 
popes. and sold for nine shillings, by a very respectable 

ndon bookseller. Moreover, that the author has put his 
name in the title page, and told us, that though he is some- 
thing between man and boy, he means by and by to be “‘ plot- 
ting and fitting himself for verses fit to live.” We think it 
necessary to add that it is all written in rhyme, and, for the 
most part, (when there are syllables enough) in the heroic 
couplet. 
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Art. XIIL The Variation of Public Opinion and Feelings 
considered, as it respects Religion. A Sermon, preached be- 
Sore the Right Rev. the Lord. Bishop of Sarwn, on his V’isi- 
tation, held at Devizes, on Friday the \oth vf August, 1817. 
| By the Rev. G, Crabbe, L. L. B. Rector of Trowbridge, 
in the Diocese of Sarum. 8vo. Hatchard. 1817. 


THE declaration of St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 6. “ Now these things 
were our examples,” is applied by Mr. Crabbe to the affairs of 
the Christian Church, from its first establishment to the present 

time. 
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tune. ‘That we should grow wise by other meu’s experience, is 
a salutary admonition ; the wisdom thus gained, is not ouly it- 
self the cheapest, but, uext to that which we derive from our 
own experience, it is the most operative. “ Lomo sum:—nil 
humanum a me alieaum puto,” is a maxim which, either habi- 
tually or incidentally, comes home to every breast. Mr. Crabbe, 
therefore, deserves credit for the mode in which his imstructions 
are conveyed: we are sorry that he has not permitted us to sub- 
scribe, in all particulars, to the fidelity of his report. His view 
of ecclesiastical history may be compared to a drawing, in which 
the whole of the fore-ground is broad light, and the whole of 
the back ground deep shade. A gloomy, and, in most points, an 
overcharged relation of the weaknesses and errors, the tyranny, 
fanaticism, dissoluteness, and infidelity of former ages, intro- 
duces the following eulogy on the religious character of the pre- 
sent times. 


* And now, approaching us we do the very time present, we behold, 
and I trust with gratitude, the victory of sound morality and true 
religion, over that most fata? ant tur-spread influence of destructive 
and hopeless unbelief; for, happily, we have had writers and 
preachers who have aneenty and successfully defended the religion 
of their country. Ali that baneful and contemptuous levity of senti- 
ment, that gay and thoughtless profaneness, those sallies of indecency 
and contempt of things sacred, all the boasting of the infidel and deri- 
sion of the sensualist—where are they? Swept away in the re-flow of 
good sense, sound piety, and true religion: the irresistible force of 
truth has driven them into shame or oblivion; and the cause of the 
Christian has its complete, and we trust, abiding triumph.” P. 29. 


Disinclined, as, from principle, we always are, to indulge in 
surly invectives against the licentiousness and degeneracy of our 
own times, we lament that, to our minds, this statement ap- 
pears hyperbolical. It would, indeed, refresh our spirits, to 
be convinced that in the present day, there exists more of genu- 
ine faith, of true charity, of religious soberness, of piety with- 
out parade, more of firm, orderly, and well-principled attach- 
ment to things sacred, than the lives of our venerable forefathers, 
in instances innumerable, and ‘in every age of the Church, so 
brightly exemplified. 

Mr. Crabbe rightly observes, p. 9, that, 


“* Nothing that proceeds from man has more contributed to the 
reception of rejigion among mankind, than geal united with, and 
directed by, wisdom; and nothing have [has] more. retarded its 
progress than the geal of ignorance, and that indeterminate, une 
directed arduur of spirit which, discarding prudence and caution, 
relies for success upon improbable events and unpromised assist- 
ance,” 


Yet, 
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Yet, at p. 31, where he describes the effects of the above- 
mentioned triumph of the Christian cause, he says: 


“ Missionaries, I do not say are sent, but voluntarily make their 
way, through dangers and every kind of impediment, for the con- 
version of unenlightened people in every part of the globe: the 
word of truth is dispersed into all nations, ahd into how many lan- 
guages the inspired writings are translated, I almost fear to repeat, 
lest it should appear exaggeration or conjecture.” 


Other inconsistences in this Sermon might be pointed out, 
but we forbear. We will mention. however, a few inaccuracies 
of language, which a more careful revision of the manu- 
script might have removed. ‘The term “ missionaries” in 
the passage we have quoted, is improperly applied to persons 
‘‘ who are not sent.” We are told also, by Mr. Crabbe, of 


“ self-created difficulties,” p. 11, and of © times when vigilance 
was laid asleep,” p. 16. 


‘The concluding part of the Sermon we extract with great 
pleasure :— 


“ We should take sound sense and discretion for our guides, and 
more especially when we are not sure of what spirit our compa. 
nions are, nor can know, with due precision, whither their ardour 
aud precipitancy may carry them or us. In this time of at 
however agreeable the work to our feelings, and however plausible 
the reason of our joining in the labour, we should reflect upon all 
its consequences before we determine to unite in its operations, 
Sober and vigilant, no doubt, it becomes us to be; vigilant, that 
no enemy in any disguise steals upon us; sober, that in our ardour 


for the instruction and improvement of the world, we be not lost 
to ourselves,” 





Arr. XIV. A Father's Gift to his Children: being a 
short View of the Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
adapted to the Understandings of Young Persons, and 


resented to his own Family, by a Layman. Edinburgh, 
818. 


THIS is an excellent manual of the Evidences, extremely 
well calculated for children at school, as well as for those 
further advanced in their education, who may be desirous to 
possess a summary of the arguments, which have been em- 
ployed in support of our holy faith, The author, as he him- 
self informs us in his preface, is a professional lawyer, and 


drew 
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Urew up this little treatise, many years ago, for his own satis- 
faction, and with the view of rendering the proofs, on which 
his belief was founded, more familiar to his mind. Bein 
recently deprived of his wife, and finding himself charged 
with the religious education of a large family, he was thus 
induced to revise his manuscript, and to present it as’ a 
“* Gift” to his children. The next step was easy. What he 
found useful in his own domestic circle, could not fail to 
prove useful wherever there were young persons to be in- 
structed. He published, and is now about to be reviewed. 
We have already expressed our approbation of this little 
work, generally; the chief merit of which, we have now to 
remark, consists in the clear arrangement of the ‘materials, 
and in the simplicity of the style. Originality is not to be 
looked for on this subject, and the author lays claim’to none. 
The plan is sketched out in the following table of contents, 


which at the same time serves for a recapitulation of the argu- 
ment. ; 


‘In chapter first, I have shewn} that there is little in those pre- 
sumptions that have been sometimes supposed to lie against the 
existence of the Christian religion. 

“« In chapter second, I haye shewn, that the way was paved for 
the introduction of it, by the Jewish dispensation, and the pelity 
and religion of that people, which were in themselves extremely 
remarkable, ~ | 

‘In chapter third, I have shewn, that the Christian religion, 
when it arrived, was such as was to have been expected ; and that 
all the sound presumptions are in its favour. 

‘: Having laid this foundation, | have next considered the Scrip- 
tures, the sacred records of our religion. Thus, ; 

“ In chaptet fourth, I have endeavoured to shew the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament ; or, in other words, the Gospels, such 
as we have them, are in general the books which they bear to be ; 
and were written at the time, and by the authors by whom they are 
said to have been com 

«In chapter five, I have endeavoured to shew their veracity, or 
that the contents of them are true; and that the events mentioned 
_ in them actually ha , 

“In chapter sixth, I have shewn, that the mission of our 
Saniont was proved by miracles, and foretold by prophecies. 
ands ser 
_ “ In the seventh and concluding chapter, I have remarked the 
miraculous hand of the Deity, which protected and fostered the 
religion of his Son, in its wonderful tion in the world, not- 
vithstanding all the obstacles which it.” 

) Uu Among. 
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Among all the Legacies, Memorials, and Gifts, committed 
to-the hands of youth by pious reiatives, we know none more 
deserving of a place in .the juvenile library, than the little 
volume now before us; for it contains the substance of all 
that has been written on the Evidences, expressed in suitable 
language, and urged upon the attention with ail the earnest- 
ness of a parent. ‘The ‘‘ Layman,” accordingly, has our 
warmest thanks for his valuable service ‘in the good cause of 
Christian instruction. 





ART. XV. Sermons, on Subjects chiefly practical, with 
illustrative Noles. By the Rev, John Jebb, A.M. Rector 
of Abingdon, in the Diocese of Cashel. Second Edition, 
8vo. S98 pp. Cadell and Davies. 1816. 


THE theological departinent of the English press annually 
yields so plentiful a crop, that by the time we have harvested 
the preduce of the previous year, the plants of the succeed-. 
ing are ready for the sickle. While the market thus over- 
fiows with articles of our native growth, we have but little 
time to attend to those which are imported from another 
country. With respect to Ireland, we confess, that in man 
respects we have been guilty ef toe much neglect... Its pro- 
ductions in theology are not numerens, but they are general] 
ef the first water, The names of Magee, of Hales, and of 
Graves, are among those which reflect the brightest and the 
éteadiest lustre upon the present age of the United Chureh. 
It is not much to the credit of our own attention, that we have 
eaffered this volume to lie unnoticed upon our table, it is still 
less to the credit of the age, that it has not been forced upon 
our notice. But however late we may be, we never shall be 
out of season in presenting to the public.a collection of Ser- 
mons worthy of their serious attention, aud in assuring 
them that there have been few- discourses, in the present day, 
with which we have been more struck, upon first reading, than 
with those in the volume before us. 

Mr. Jebb appears to be a divine of no ordinary attainments. 
He has drank deep of the Fathers both of the Greek and: the 
Latin Church, and his mind is thoroughly imbued with the 
energy, the eloquence, and the strength which their writings 
will uniformly inspire. The study of these great men, ae 
cially of Basil, of Chrysostom, of Gregory Nazianzen, and of 
Cyprian, becomes a sort of irrigation to the mind. 7 

ee 


7 
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by the streams which flow from their inexhaustible fountains, 
the mind is in a state of perpetual and increasing ‘verdure: 
there is a danger indeed, unless it be repressed by the discis 
pline of cautious judgment, that its growth may be too luxu- 
riant and wild; but we should prefer the powerful, nay even 


the coarse exuberance of such a style, to the weak’ ard’ 


withering plants of a parched’ and poverty-stricken theology. 
‘The eloquence of the Fathers is the eloquence of Scripture, 
and it is to the nights and -days which they so universally gave 
to the study of the sacred volume, that we must refer all that, 
is majestic, all. that, is commanding, in their writings. The 
very study, therefore, of their works, involves a study also of 
the Scriptures to which they append, either as illustration or: 
commentary, and in this point of view alone, it cannot but 
lead the mind of the theologician ‘upward, to the great foun- 
tain of all real power, and all perfect knowledge. 

Mr. Jebb appears, in many instances, to have caught the 
pie of his illustrious models. He has’ their beauties, he has’ 

eir failings. But we will direct the attention of the reader 
to the volume itself. It contain§ tWelve discourses. The first 
is upon 1 Thess. y. 7. they that sleep, sleep in the night, &c., 


and contrasts a life of moral darkness and sleep, to the vigilant_ 


activity which the Gospel domands. The following passage 
is capable, we fear, of too extensive an application, | 


«« But granting, for a moment, the extreme and untenable po- 
sition, that exemption from gross sin, may be pleaded as.a title 
to eternal life, this concession could by no means secure the’ 
salvation of a lukewarm Christian. Such a person is exempt from 
disreputable vices, more by habit than from principle; more 
from constitution, education, ot external circumstances, than from 
any perennial fountain of goodness in his own bosom. How then 
shall he staud in the hour of temptation? Habit, without choice, 
is but a poor preservative. Constitution may alter; education may 
be forgotten ; external circumstancés may undergo a total revolu- 


tion. Where then, shall he find a power of resistance? The nes 


gative virtue, of the negative Christian, cannot be relied 
beyond the present moment, because it is impossible to foretell 
_ what incitements may be furnished, by the mgment that succeeds,. 
And, when once the bounds of habitual mediocrity are transgressed, 
that very coldness, which before was a preservative from vice, will 
become a bar against recovery. Far other energy is indispensable 
in the process of repentance. An energy of character, which no 
sleeper ever yet possessed. An energy of the Holy Spirit, which 
no lukewarm Christian ever can implore. For prayer to be effecs 
tual, prayer to be real, prayer to be prayer at all, must be fervent, 
energetic, and flowing from the fulness of the heart, 


“ Search then; my brethren, your own hearts. What is your - 
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Christianity? Is it a living, affectionate, active principle? Or 
is it a lifeless, uninteresting, inoperative theory? What are its 
fruits? A knowledge of God’s law, a performance of God’s will, 
a delight in God's presence, and a desire of God’s everlasting 
kingdom? Or must you confess yourselves, like the great mass of 
mankind, ignorant of the Scriptures, negligent of the command. 
ments, lovers of trifling pleasures, devoted to.this present world? 
Remember, if you sleep now, you sleep in the day, in the midst 
of pure sunshine, in the blaze of unspeakable light. In vain hath 
the day-spring from on high visited those, who choose to sit in 
darkness, and the shadow of death. Yet not in vain. For it will 
increase their misery and condemnation, * For this is the con- 
demnation,’ saith our blessed Lord, ‘ that light is come into the 
world, and men love darkness rather than the light.’ In the night 
of Heathenism, indeed, there was a shadow of excuse, for slumber- 
ing and sleeping. But we profess and call ourselves Christians. 
We claim to be children of the light, and of the day. And, if we 
sleep; that is, if we are lifeless, careless, inactive in the midst 
of motives, examples, and influences, which might animate the 
dead, then truly, our criminality will be emblazoned, by the sun- 
shine that every where surrounds us; and to us, above the men of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the terrors of the last day will be height- 
ened, in proportion to the multitude of convictions stifled, and op- 
portunities abused. . 

“ But, my brethren, God forbid, that this be our choice, and 
this our portion! To sleep in the day, were unmanly in the literal 
sense; it were to close our eyes on the best natural gifts of our 
Maker. But in the spiritual sense, it would be a relinquishmént 
of all spiritual feeling ; a hatred of that light, which shineth into 
every heart that will receive it. ‘Therefore, as we would be men, 
as we would be Christians, as we would rise, and not sink, in the 
ecale of our immortal being, let us walk as children of the light, 
and children of the day. Eee us not sleep, as do others, but let 
us watch, and be sober. Let us not quench that aspiration after 
moral improvement, which God, at the first, implanted in our na- 
ture; and which his good Spirit dclighteth to rekindle, and to 


ate till it become a bright and unextinguishable flame.’”?— 
» 12. 


The second Sermon contains seme admirable observations 
upon the subject of prayer, shewing that ‘‘ the sacrifice of the 
wicked is an abomination to the Lord.” The third is the 
longest, and perhaps the most powerful in the volume ;. the 
text is from Rom. xii.2. Be not conformed to this world, 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of at mind. With 
et passage our readers cannot but be highly gra- 
tified. | : 


‘ What is the world? Is it that system of nature and provi- 
dence, which God himself hath formed, and hath appointed as 
our 
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our sphere of operation? Is it that fair and wondrous: 
fabric, which started into being at the creative word, when the 
morning stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy, 
and the maker of all, with tranquil majesty pronounced, that all 
was very good? Is it that combination of cheerfyl, animated, co- 
Operative action, by which mind is elicited, intelligence expanded,’ 
social intercourse improved, benevolence excited and employed 
and capacities matured, for every thing true and honest, just and. 
pure, lovcly and of good report, virtuous and praise worthy? Is 
this the world which we must renounce? Is this the post from. 
which we must retire? Are we to forego our place and occupa- 
tion in this mighty sphere; to cease to be men, that we may 
become Christians; to cease to be Christians, that we may pursue 
an ideal phantom of unattainable abstraction? God forbid, my. 
brethren! This is God’s world; and to malign it, to desert it, to 
despise it, were to fly in the face of its Maker and Preserver; were. 
to forsake the very purpose of our being; and to relinquish the 
instrumental means of our own religious perfection. But there is, 
indeed, a world, which the Scripture every where denounces ; con- 
formity to which, is everlasting ruin. That world, so lamentably 
degraded and debased by wicked nfen ‘and wicked spirits; that 
agitated and distracted scene of feverish activity, impassioned 
conflict, visionary hopes, and real misery, which exists every where 
around ys ; but through which, the faithful Christian is. privileged 
to move, like the three children, through the burning fiery furnace, 
loose and without hurt. For upon him the flame hath no power, 
neither is the hair of his head singed, neither hath the smell of fire 
passed on him. And how, indeed, should he be injured? For 
another walketh with him; even the Son of God.” P. 52. 


We should not do our author justice, were we to omit the 
conclusion of this sermon, as it presents a yery just and prac- 
tical view of the relation of a Christian to the world in whi 
he is placed, 


“ But the pious Christian, while he lives above the world, lives 
within it. He has duties to fulfil, which may not be neglected; 
trials to surmount, which may not be evaded ; benefits to confer, 
which will be repaid him ten thousand fold ; and sorrows, ° 
to undergo, which, if rightly improved, will but enhance 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding. Nor is he cold 
and insensible to those worldly blessings which a kind Providence 
may shed around his path. In his allotted sphere, he sees . 
that is good, and fair, and useful. And it is, at once, his effo 
and his privilege, to avoid the evil, and extract the good, H 
beholds the world in its best aspect. And in scenes, whic 
eyes less purified, and tastes less refined, might appear barren 


unprofitable, he discovers and appropriates, matter of ¢ 





admiration. He uses the world, therefore ; but as not abusing 
He accounts all earthly blessings a deposit, to be managed to 
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view to the great day of reckoning. And he feels, that in seculap 
matters, no man my safely enjoy, what he is not ready, at all sea- 
sons to abridge, and at any moment to resign.. Such moderation 
is the secret of all human comfort. For, while the children of 
this world defeat their own object, by eager pursuit, and by in- 
tamperate fruition, the children of light, by keeping a reserve in 
their own hands, have a continual overplus of irreproachable en- 
joyment. 

-‘“ One other circumstance remains. A circumstance: unspeak- 
ably important. He who has renounced all undue conformity to 
the world, he who is transformed by the renewing of, his mind, 
can attend, without distraction, to the movements of his own spirit. 
It is neither the business nor the charities of life, which keep a 
man from self-acquaintance. The most busy and the most benevo- 
lent of men, may dire:t his best powers, with the best aid, and the 
most cheerful hope, to the correction of all that is amiss, the im- 
provement of all that is corrected, and the perfection of all that is 
improved, in the affections and dispositions of his nature. He can, 
at all times, and in ail places, hold sweet communion with his 
Maker. He can, at proper intervals, withdraw from the vicissi- 
tudes of earth, to the calm and tranquil regiors of eternity. And, 
by employing this world, and the things of this world, as trials of 
strength, and instruments of righteousness, he can transmute earth 
into heaven; the pilgrimage of man, into the paradise of God.’ 
P. 61. 


The fourth discourse is upon the character of the kingdom 
of God within the heart, and centains some fine passages, 
though upon the whole it is too rhetorical aud teo general for 
a subject, which, in these days, is attended with such fatal 
errors and miseonceptions. Mr. Jebb does not appear to be 
tinctured with fanatical notions himself, nor to patronize those 


‘who are. ‘There are still a few of those expressions to be 


found in these discourses, which that party have epprepriated 
to themselves, there is also a Juxity in certain Scriptural inter- 
pretation, which might at first appear to favour their views, 
vital principle of religion within the soul—halfeuried 
Christianity—inward change——these are among the cant 
terms of the friends and fomenters of fanaticism. ‘The words 


’ themselves are good, and when rightly applied, are wholly 


unobjectionable ; it is their false application alone which ren- 
ders them the object of suspicion. . Removed, as he is, so 
far from the scene of action, Mr. Jebb is probably but little 
acquainted with the perversion of these ‘terms, as the signals 
and characters of proselyting Puritanism. The frame of 
mind which, from the volume before us, Mr. Jebb appears to 
: , is of far too high and too manly an order to indulge 
itself in the low quackery of cant. There is a Scriptural 
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warmth and enthusiasm in these discourses, which we admire, 
and the more, because it is hot debased by any admixture of 
fanaticism. .We are too well aware of the numbers of those 
careless aud worldly Christians, against whom many of the 
most powerful sentences in these ‘discourses are pointed, 
But we very much doubt whether their amendinent will be 
brought about by the use of those terms and phrases*which 
are so peculiarly indicative of fanaticism. Again, with re- 
spect to the lax usage and interpretation of Scripture lan- 
guage. So numerous are the perversions of the language uf 
Scripture, and especially of St. Paul, in the present day, that 
it becomes the duty of a Christian minister to be exceedingly 
cautious how he adopts any expression of the great Apostle 
without reference to its most strict and severe interpretation. 
It will be of little use that the adoption. of certain words 
should give an energy and spirit to his language, if those 
words be so introduced as to give the hearer an erronéous 
idea of their real meaning and application, in the mind of the 
Apostle. We are assured that these hints will not be lost 
upon Mr. Jebb, the appearanice df evil, as he well knows, is, 
in the first instance, no less to be avoided than its reality. 

That Mr. Jebb, upon all the disputed points of the day, 
holds the soundest and the most Scriptural opinions, %calinot 
be better shewn than from the following passage : 


‘© This full-grown righteousness is, however, no rapid attainment. 
It is the prize of no ordinary exertion. Diligent self-inspection, 
resolute self-denial, wise tenderness of ccnscience; the most unaf- 
fected diffidence in our own strength, united with alertness and 
alacrity ; the most absolute reliance on divine grace, confirmed and 
invigorated by continual prayer; a growing love of God and good- 
ness, proceeding from unfeigned faith; from a deep conviction of 
divine and eternal things ;—these are a few, and but a few, of the 
preliminaries to that oct holiness, which the Scriptures hold 
up to our view ; and which, through God’s assistance, numbers have 
been enabled to attain. It must, indeed, be admitted, that the 
course is arduous; frequently painiul at the outset; in the career, 
demanding resolution to surmount obstacles, patience to endure 
hardships, carefulness ta retrace our steps if we should ever decline 
from the right way, and an eye steadfastly fixed on the mark that 


is set before us. ‘These things are hard indeed to flesh and blood, - 


But let us be mindfyl,.that we are called to run, not in our own 
strength; that power will be given us from on high; that our aid 
will be abundantly proportioned to our difficulties; that we shall, 
from day to day, grow stronger by our victories ; that attainments, 
which seemed impracticable at a distance, will become both easy 
and delightful in the hour of trial; above all, let us consider that 
the prize is an unfading, imperishable crown of glory; a — 
w 
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whose wreathes are woven in this present life, to receive new lustre 
in the life which is to come ; a reward, which we may begin to reap, 
even during our earthly course; for, it is certain, that homefelt 
pleasure is inseparable from the conquest of ourselves ; that the wise 
government of our affections is an endless source of comfort ; and 
the text accordingly assures us, that the kingdom of God, is not 
only righteousness, but peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” P. 82, 


The fifth Sermon is upon the faith of Abraham, and pre- 
sents us with a spirited and masterly comment upon the his- 
tory of the Patriarch as it is recorded in Holy Writ.. The 
sixth and seventh Sermons are upon the Sabbath. The text 
from Jsaiah lviii. 14. opens a wide field for varied and com- 
man¢ing exhortation, ner to our preacher has it been extended 
in vain. With the following passage, and especially with the 
latter portion of it, we were much gratified. ~ : : 


** What, then, must we do? We are instructed by the third con- 
dition of the text, ‘ If thou call the Sabbath a delight.’ We must 
love Sunday, in order to ohserve it. For, to love this day, is to 
love its holy occupations: and what we truly love, we shall cheer- 
fully perform. © love this day, is to Jove that God, for whose 
service it was appointed. And, if we really. love God, we shall 
delight in those devotional employments, which make us conscious 
of his presence; in that spiritual consecration. of our hearts and 
minds, which will raise us trom earth to heaven; from things hu- 
man, to things divine ; from things perishable to things immortal. 

‘* Here, then, is a test, by which we may ascertain our religious 
condition. Do we love Sunday? Do we love it, for the prayer, 
the instruction, the pious thoughts, the profitable words, the cha- 
ritable deeds, which follow in its train? If we do, we may enter- 
tain a comfortable hope, that we are in a state of preparation for 
the everlasting sabbath of the blest. In the mansions of our Father, 
prayer, and praise, and holy contemplation, and the society of glo- 
rified spirits, and the presence of the great God, and the perform- 
ance of his good pleasure, and the ministration of mercy, throughout 
worlds and systems unknown and undiscovered, shall constitute 
the happiness of those admitted to that heavenly rest. Now, each 
returning sabbath affords a shadow of these good things to come. 
And it is certain, that, unless we 1 elish the anticipation upon earth, we 
shall never be prenared for the reali'y in heaven. He, therefore, and 
he only, is the safe and happy map, who truly calls the sabbath 
delight. 

But here, too, there is necessity for caution. The feryour of 
religious feeling may remain, when the purity has taken flight: and, 
in devetional exercises, an extreme, but unprofitable fervour may 
be substituted for the calm and holy influence of undefiled religion. 
Such was the case of the unhappy Balaam. He probably began 
life well. He certainly manifested, on different occasions, an Ls. it 
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feeling of religion. And, there is reason to believe, that he retained 
that feeling to the last. But he had unfortunately, and it would 
appear, irrecoverably, made shipwreck of religious principle. Now, 
it is but too certain, that many in the Christian world. have resem- 
bled this unrighteous prophet; have relished the excitements of 
religion, while they infringed its moral obligations; have brought 
themselves to encourage the terrible delusidn, that an ardour, 
perhaps wholly constitutional, in religious acts, may at@®he for 
vicious habits, wilfully uncorrected, if not systematically indul 
Jt is therefore essentiul, that* religious feeling be sustained by reli- 
gious principle. It is therefore indispensable, that our delight in 
the sabbath be regulated by the fourth condition of the text; by a 
rational and conscientious persuasion, that it is, indeed, * the holy 
of the Lord.’ 

** And how shall we evince the reality of this persuasion? As+ 
suredly, by no other means, than by making this day what we calé 
it, * the holy of the Lord.? The day is, indeed, in itself, by divine 
consecration, a holy and peculiar day. But to us, it will become 
whatever we make it ; a day of vice, a day of vanity, a day of list- 
lessness, a day of unprofitable excitement, or a day of proficien 
in that holiness, without which, no pan,shall see the Lord. It is in 
this last sense alone, that the day of rest can be to us a day of reli- 

ion. With lower objects, we may deceive our cunscience: with 
Cighes flights, we may amyse our imagination. But, in no.othery 
manner, can we make our Sundays promotive of God’s glory, and 
pur own salvation, than by ing them as opportunities, for 
which we must render a strict account, of becoming, through divine 
assistance, and to the utmost extent of our powers, pure, as God ig 
pure ; holy, as God is holy ; perfect, as God is perfect.” P. 143. 


In the eighth Sermon, on the Study of the Scriptures, will 
be found much animated and judicious exhortation. Nor 
should we omit to mention, with particplar, commendation, 
the Sermon which follows it, for Laster-day. 41n.the tenth, 
which was preached for the Magdalen Asylum, in Dublin, 
Mr. Jebb gives full reins to his eloquence ; it cannot be read, 
much less could it have been heard without’ the best and the 
most powerful effect. | 

The two concluding Sermons are addressed to the Clergy, 
having been delivered at an ordination and at a visitation. 
They are evidently composed under a severe and an awful sense 
of the duty and dignity of the Christian ministry. There is 
a boldness and a justness in all their observations on the sacer- 
dotal character and office, which we cannot but admire. 


“ Take heed unto thyself; that thou grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God. On this caution, will depend the efficacy of thy 
exertions. Without it, a clergyman, may, indeed, con e to 
the civilization —s manners. He may promote the tem. 
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poral comfort of those around him. He may, through his instruce 
tions, produce a degree of moral reformation in his parish. But 
he cannot speak with that holy energy, he cannot live with that 
simple, unostentatious piety, which have ever been the most 
effectual means, and the most favoured instruments, of diffusing 
pure and undefiled religion. And how may God's Spirit be grieved? 
The answer is plain 4nd obvious. Not merely by flagitiousness of 
condu@, but, by a careless, indolent, unreflecting secular life ; by 
a mind halting between two opinions, anxious to unite things in 
their nature incompatible, the indulgences of worldly pleasure, and 
the security of true religion. ‘ 

** On us, my brethren; this holy vigilance is peculiarly incum- 
bent. For, may it not be said, that a clergyman of our Charch 
is providentially placed within the sphere ot God's highest attrac- 
tious? Lihat otlice of ordination, by which he is dedicated to the 
service of a divine Master, contains, in itself, the noblest exempli- 
fication of religion. ‘| hat apostolic Liturgy which he reads, unites 
in almost every portion of it, the awful majesty of the Old Testa- 
meot, with the winning graces of the New. Those sacramental 
services in which he ministers, exhibit, at once, a rationality which 
completely satisfies the judgement, and a spirituality, which occu- 
pies and elevates the imagination and affections. ‘These are amongst 
our peculiar privileges. ~ Whilst those duties, which place a minister 
of our Church, in common with all other ministers, in immediate 
contaet with mortality, evince to him what bitter apprehensions 
commonly terminate a life of sinfulness, or even a life of levity; 
and the scenes of humble pen#ence, of holy hope, of victorious and 
triumphant faith, which he is sometimes happily called to witness, 
afiord a practical attestation of this great truth, that God’s gracious 
influences are then most fully operative, when they are felt to be 
most indispensably needful. And these altogether, constitute ag 
assemblage of motives, tu seriousness, to sobriety, to a dedication 
of his whole heart, which can surely be resisted by no consciert 
tious minister, by no good man. Woe, then to those pastors, 
if such there be, who are cold, aid careless, and selfish, and secular, 
amidst such complicated incitements to be workers together with 
God! For, unless their hearts be touched ; unless they turn to that 
path which they have avoided, or forsaken; unless their future 
devotedness be exemplary, as their past delinquency has been 
shdmeful,. no common condemnation, no ordinary retribution, will 
await them at that day.” P. 287. 


From the passages which we have already transcribed, our 
readers will easily discover, that the Sermons before us are no 
ordjnary compositions. ‘they are not intended for specimens 
of argumentative, but rather of hortatory theology. | ‘The 
language is rich, vigorous, and unaffected; the style is simple 
and commanding. Jn that eloquence which both proceeds 
from, and reaches the heart, Mr. Jebb appears to possess no 
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¢ommon powers; he writes, like a man who is in earnest, 
who has deeply studied the hopes and consolations of the 
Gospel himself, and strains every nerve which he possesses, to 
impart them to others. There is a warmth and an enthusiasm 
about them which we much admire, so distinguished as it 
stands in every essential point, from the feverish convulsion 
of a heated and a delusive fanaticism. So wide is the differ- 
ence between them, that not even in words should they be 
thought to resemble, especially when the resemblance may, be 
8o easily avoided. | : 
Much us we approve of these discourses, we must not be 
supposed to be blind to their failings. ‘They will be admired 
by the scholar and the theologian, who have studied the most 
splendid models of ancient ecclesiastical eloquence, but in 
many parts they are too florid for common use, or practical 
edification. They present the high privileges and the com- 
manding character of the Gospel in the most glowing colous, 
but they do not lead the mind upwards by those calin per- 
suasions, and those gentler gradations, which are so especiall 
adapted to the realities of life. > Mr. Jebb well understan 
the power and the effect of his heavenly medicine, but he 
must study yet more deeply the hearts and dispositions to 
which it is to be applied. : 
Each Sermon is accompanied by notes, many of which 
will be read with much satisfaction by the scholar-and the 
divine. Many striking passages are brought together from the 
Fathers, and many: more. of equal excellence referred to, 
Among these we finda citation or two from a modern philo- 
sopher, which in any work strictly Christian, had better been 
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Revelation. By Duncan Mearns, D. D. Professor of Theology in King’s Coilege 
and University, Aberdeen, 12mo. 5s. , 

The Life and Self-Morder of Domitius Nero, with regard to God’s Kingdom. 
By the Rev. James Atkins, formerly of St. Mary Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
12s. 

A neat edition of the Septuagint, with Apocrypha, in one volume. The Text 
js taken from the Oxford edition of Bos. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Considerations on the probable Effects of the Opposition of the Orthodox Clery 
to their Evangelical Breheen, occasioned by the late i rutests — the 
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The Dignity and Efficacy of the Christian Sacraments asserted ; in three Dis 
courses. By the Rev. John Joues, A.M. Archdeacon of Merioncth. ¢s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the History of Churches in England: applied to the purposes of 
the Society for promoting the Enluryement and Building of Churches and 
Chapels. To which is added, a Sermon on the Honour of God ia Places: of 
Public Worship. By John Brewster, M.A. Rector of Egglesclitfe, and Vicanof 
Greatham, Durham, 3s. 6d. 

The Sovereignty of God in the Natural World, and the Ageucy of Mun, prace 
tically considered, A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, before the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpoo!, Master, and the Elder 
Brethren of the Corporation ot Trinity House, on Trinity Monday, May 18, 1818, 
By the Rev. Richard Mant, D. D. Raster ef St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate,’ and of 
East Horsley, Surrey; and domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbpry. 1s. 

A Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. William Hales, D.D. Rector 
of Kilicsandra, &c. 1s. 

Fitteen Sermons, taken from the Discourses of the Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D, 
To which are added, Three Sermous preached upon Public Occasions. By the 
Rev. Daniel Lysons, M. A. &c. 8v0. Qs. 

Reliquie Sacre: sive Auctorum fere jam petditorum secundi tertiiqae seculi 
Fragmenta, que sypersuct, accedunt epistole synodice et canonice Niceo cone 
siliw antiquiores, Ad codices M,S. recensuit, notisque illusiravit Martinus Jo- 
sephus Routh, ST. P. Vol. IV. 15s. 

A Manual of Prophecy; or a short comparative View of Prophecies contained 
in the Bible, and the Events by which they were fulfilled. By the Rev, Peter 
Roberts, A. M. Bvo. 6s. 

A Charge delivered to the Reverend the Clergy of the Archdeaconry ef Lin- 
eolu, in April and May 1818, at the Primary Visitation of Charles Goddard, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Lincoln, 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Fpiscopacy considered with Refegence to'the Modern Popular Societies, By s 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. : : . ; 

The Beauties of Horne ; or Morning and Evening Meditations on the sacred 
Songs of Sion; selecied from his Commentery on the {’salms, 12mo, 6s. 6d, 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from the Gens 1788, to the Year 1816 incle, 
sive, being the Period during which the late Right Rev. Bishop Skinner, of Aber- 
deen, held the Office of Sevior Bishop and Priwus: of whom a Biographical 
Mewpoir is prefixed. By the Rey. John Skinner, M.A. 8vo. 12d. 4 


LAW. : 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of Chaneery, from 
1757 to 1766. From the Original Manuscripts of Lord Chancellor Northington, 
Collected and arranged, with Notes and Keferences to former and subsequent 
Determinations, and to the Registers Books. By the Hon. Robert Henley Eden, 
ef Lincola’s lan, Barrister at Law. 2 vals. royal 8yo, 


MEDICAL. 


A Reply, by Sir William Adams, to the Publication entitled “ The Report of 
the Committee of the London Unfirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye ;” with 
which Report it will be shewn that more than two-thirds of the General Com- 
mittee, including its most respectable Members, had no connection whatever, but 
that it originated with the Medical Officers, and was sanctioned only by them. 
selves, their Relations and Connections. : ; 

_ & Treatise en Uterine Hemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Physician Accou- 
cheur to the Westminster General Dispensary, and Lecturer on Midwifery in Lon- 
don. Sve. 6s. 

Medical Tracts read at the College of Physicians, between the Years 1767 and 
1785. By Sir George Beker, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S, Collected and 
republished by his Son. 18s. 

Statements selative to the present Prevalence of Epidemic Fever among the 
poorer Classes of Glasgow ; with some Suggestions for affording more edequate 
Assistance to the Sick, and for checking the further Progrets ef the Contagion; 
in & Letter addressed to the Honourable the Lord Provost of Glasgow. By Richard 
Millar, M.D. Lecturer on Materia Medica in the University, one of the Physi- 
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¢ians to the Royal Tufirmary, to the District Poor, and to the Glasgow Lock 
Hospital. . Qe. 
_ Practical Observations on continued Fever, especially that Form at present ex- 
isting as an Epidemic ;.with some Remarks on the most efficrent flans for its 
Suppression. By Robert Graham, M.D, Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow, President of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
one of the Physicians to the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. 
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History of Greece, comprehending the entire Reign of Alexander the Great. 
By W. Mitford, Esq. Vol. V. Ato. 2h es. 

A general History of Malvern: iatended to comprise all the Advantages of 
a Guide, with the more important details of Chemical, Mineralogical, and Statis- 
tical Information. By John Chambers, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 4to. 15s. 

A Journal of a Visit to South Africa, in the Years 1815 aad 1816: with some 
Account of the Missionary Settlements of the United Brethren near the Cape of 
Good Hope. , By the Rev. C.J. Latrobe. 4to. @l. 2s. 

Awerica and her Resources: or a View of the Agricultural, Commercial, Ma- 
nafacturingy Financia!, Political, Literary, Moral and Religious Capacity, and 
gg of the American People. By John Bristed, Counsellor at Law, New 

ork. 8vo. 

A New Picture of Rome and its Environs, with Views. 7 Marien Vasi. 12a 

Anecdotes sur la Cour et I"Interieur de la Famille de Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Syo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters during a Tour through some parts of France, Savoy, Switzerland, Gere. 
many, aud the Wetharledde in the Surgmer,of 1917. By Thomas Raffles, A. M, 
7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoires sur Lucien Bonaparte, Prince de Canino, Redigés sur ta Cortes- 
pondence, et sur des pieces authentiques et inedites. % vols, 8vo. 18s, 

The same in English. 18s, * . 

wry, sem Conversations on the most eminent Voyagers of different Nations, 
from Columbus to Cook. By the Rev. W, Bingley. 12mo. 7s. . 

Recollections of Curran, aud some of his Contemporaries. By Charles Phil- 
lips, Esq. 8vo, 12s, 


POLITICAL. 


Expostulation on the Iniquity of the Spy System. By Jacob Bray. 2s. 6d. 
A View of the great Constitutional Questions, addressed to the Electors of the 
| United Kingdom. PartI. By Kent. 3s. 6d. 

The Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. on National Education, and Abuses in 
Charitable Institutions. 

The First of a Series of Letters, addressed to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. 
accompanied by Relations of Abuses in the Management of Charitable Donations 
in every part of the Kingdom. 

A Letter to Mr. Thomas Banks, Chairman of the Association of the Freemen 
of York, resident in Hull ; in Answer to the unanimous Solicitation to become a 
Candidate for the Representation of the City of York. By Martin Stapylton, 
Esq, one of the Magistrates for the North of Yorkshire. 

A Letter to Edward Protheroe, Esq. M. P. wherein his Conduct in Parliament 
is freely discussed, and his flagrant Derelictions of Duty exposed; being in 
Ca to Mr. ’s Address to his Constituents, May 18, 1818. 6d. 

Address to Electors of the United Kingdom, free trom Party Feeling, 
and containing Information which should be read by every Person in this import 
ant Petiod. a Gloucestershire Freehulder. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter on the Subject of Parliamentary Reform, addressed to Major Cart- 


— By Ser ‘Cayley, Bart. te 

Principles of mane ab aga ae Pigeon By George Purves, 
i atious Rstores 6m Genstitutionst Principles addressed to tho good Sense-of 
the English Nation. By George Carr, Esq. edt 74. 6d, 7 p ut 
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The Castle of Palezzi, or the Extorted Oath, in two Acts, as performing at thé 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By R. J. Raymond, Jun. 2s, 

A Copy of a Memorial presented to the Lord Chamberlain, by the Committee 
of Managemeut of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and hy the Proprietors of the. 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, against the Olympic and Sans Pareil Theatres : 
wit! Copies of two Lettets, im Reply to the Conténts of such Memorial, addressed 
to the Lord Chamberiamm. Ly Robert William Elliston, Comedian, 3s. 

A Stateweat of Matters relative to tie Kiag’s Theatre. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


The Friends, in four Books. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A, M. 7s. 
” Ownd's Epistles, translated into English Verse. By C. D. Baynes, Esq, ‘Vol, L. 


7s. 


The Works of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 19s. 


NOVELS. 
Bath, a Satirical Novel, with Portraits. By the Author of Brighton, or the 
Steyne. Svols. : 
Lionel, or the Last of the Pevenseys. 3 vols. 12mo, 1, 1s. : 
The Nun of Saute Maria di Tindaro. By L. S. Stanhope. S3vols. 16s. 6d. 
The Question, “ Whois Anna’” By Miss M. S. Croker. 3 vols Bl. 4s, 


The Physiognomnt. By the Author of the Bachelor and Marned Mau. 3 vols. 
IGs. Gd. 


New Talesof My Landlord. 4vols, 11 12s. 


MISCELLANIES, 


The Edinburgh Review for the Year 1755, reprinted with the Names of the 
Writers of the more important Criticisms. 5s. ; 

John de Tours: or the Youth and the Philosuphers; a Fragment. 3s. 

A New Peerage, upon a very improved Plan, comprehencing the Titles, Family 
Names, Titles of Eidest Sons, aud Mottoes of the Peers of England, Seotland, and 
‘ Ireland, under one Aipbabet. . The clict Seats and Town Residences are likewise 
added. 7s. 6d. 


Cursory Observations, chicfly relating to the Conversation and Manners of Pri- 
vate Society. 1s. od, 

Discours sur ies Langtes Vivantes; a Treatise on the Living a a 7 con- 
taining, in a small Compass, the, necessary Rules tor acquirmg a Knowledge of 
them, particaluriy of the lialian end Spanish; with a Treatise on the Difficulties 
of the Italian Poctry. By A. Anaya. 4s. 6d. 

An Essay on Spanish Literature ; containing its History, frem the Commence- 
mencement, in the Twelith Centuey, to the preseat Time: with an Account of 
the best Writers in their several Departments, and some Critical Remarks; fol- 
lowed by a History ef the Spanish Drawa, and Specimens. of the Writers of the 
different Ages. By Al Anayae Sts 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Buildings, public and private, executed in 
various parts of England, &c. including the Plans and Details ét the New Cus- 
tom-house, London: with Descriptions, Plates, &c. By David Laing, F.S. A+ 
Architect and Surveyor of the Board of Customs.. Fol.  51..5s. 

Adversaria: or Selections and Refiections on Civil, Political, Moral, and Re- 
ligious Subjects: intended to instil into the Minds of Youth who have had a libe- 

Education, a correct Kuowledge of Men and. Things . By George Uarrison, 
Svo. 88. , 
Considerations respecting Cambridge, more particularly relating to its Botanical 
By Sir James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R.S. dec. ~ Qs. 6d. 
Select Letters, Literary and Moral, from the Correspondence of the late Thomas. 
les, Evq. 12mo. 4s. ! % 
Oriord’s Reminiscences. 12mo, 4s. 6d. ' tt 

On the Safety Lamp for Coal Miners, with some Restarches on Flame. By 

Sir U. Davy. Svo, 7s. Gd. 
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An Etymologica! Dictionary-of the Sevttish Language; abfidgd from the éte 
Bd ition, by the Author, John Jamieson, DD. B8vo, 14s. 

Réciproca! Duties of Parents and Children. By Mrs, Taylor. 5s, | 

Universal Commerce ; or the Commerce of all the Mercantile Cities and Towns 
in the World: containing a Geograp'ical Deseriptiow of euch Place ; its Weights, 
Measures, Monies, &c. Sve. 10s, 6d. rae ‘eee ' 

A Guide to. Botany: or « familiar Edusteation of the Principles of the Lianaan 
Classification. With coloured Engravings. By James Millar, M.D. 7, 

A Description of the’Sights, or Listraments tor poiating Guus, proposed by 
Major-General Sir W. Congreve, Bart. for the Use of the Navy, ‘or for Heavy 
Oxsdnance, or Batery, wub Lustructions. for using andadjusting thea. .Ropak 
Svo. 5s. , 

A Grammar of Music ; to which are prefixed, Obseovations-exgplanatory of the 
Propertics and Powers of Music as’ a Science, and of the general Scope and 
Object of the Work. By Thomus Busby, Mus. Doc, 8s 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a letfer from Mr. Chandos Leigh, com- 
plaining of the’ severity with which we treated his poems, ia 
our Review, of April last. As he states some facts not men- 
tioned in his book, we think it ‘no ‘more than right to let Mr. 
C. L. have the benefit of his own explanation, and this we 
cannot better accomplish, than by availing ourselves of Mr. C, 
L.’s permission, to make shis letter public. 


“ Tro THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH CRITIC, 


“ Sra, Saturday Evening, June 20th, 1818. 


“ It is with mixed feelings of regret and surprize that I saw, in 
the British Critic Review of April last, an attack (and, in the 
opinion of those who: know me, a most unmerited one) on my moral 
character. ‘The writer who has done me the honour of criticising 
my Poéms, has.accused me of committing offences against society. 
I presume that he grounds his accusations. upon particular passages 
in those Poems which he so sweepingly condemns. The obnoxious 


verses upon ‘ Conscience,’ were never intended to express my own . 


opinions or feelings. They were extracted from an play, 
which I have rl They were. put into the mouth of a: 
royal villain. The epistle of : Adonis - ane was We ig ata 
very earl » and su ted to me by the perusal Pope’s 
* Eloisa ns Abelard.’ various love-verses to Emma, &c. were 
the aiere effusions of fancy, and it is difficult to write verses of this 
description, which may be altogether innocent, The sin is in 
writing them. I hope your candour will allow this communication 
to. be inserted in your next Review, and I think that the writer of 
the severe strictures upon my Poems, might, if he had béen impar- 
tial, have selected some few passages, which he might have intro. 
duced, as a set-off against the objectionable parts, which I do not 
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e72 Literary intettigenee. 
pretend to defend. I only wish you, in your next Review, to do 
away the impression which must have heen made on some 
minds, by the critique of last April, and which must have been 
very unfavourable to me. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedietit humble Servant, 
Cuanvos Leen.” 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A third and last volume of the Memoirs of ihe Life and 
Writings of the late Dr Franklin, comprising various Papers 
on Political, Philosophical, and Miscellaneous Subjects, edited 
by his Grandson Mr. W. T. Franklin. 

America and her Resources, or a View of the Agricultural, 
Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial, Political, Literary,, 
Moral and Religious Capacity and Character of the American — 
People, by Mr. ‘Bristed, of New York. 

A Translation of the Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, and 
of the Anecdotes of the Court and Family of Napoleon. ) 

Recollections of Japan, comprising an Account of the 
Religion, Language, Government, Laws, and Manners of the 
People, with IlJustrations of the Geography, Climate, &c. of 
the Country, by Captain Golownin, the Narrative of whose 
Captivity has been recently published. 

Letters from Madame Bertrand at St. Helena, addressed 
toa Female Friend in Fratice. 

The Warning Voice, a Sacred Poem in two cantos, ad- 
dressed to Infidel Writers of Poetry, by the Hon. and Rev. 
E. I. Turnour. 

A new Edition with alterations and corrections, of Materials 
for Thinking, by William Pourden. 7 

A Memoir of the Annular Eck, the Sun, which will 
ie place on September 7, 1820, by Mr. F. Bailey, of Gray's 

nn. ! 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a-Poem, inscribed to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Saxe Cobourg. 

n improved Edition of Dr. Carey's larger work on Latin 
Prosody and Versification. "3 : 
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ERRATUM. . 


In our Number of February last, P. 217. for “the late Joh 
Courtney,” read “ the Rev. John Courtney.” 





